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Last Word 


I hope you are through with 
I am tired of hearing 


Well, 
Marian Anderson. 
about her. 

D. Davidson 
Chicago, Ill. 


[Positively the last words about Miss Anderson will 
be found on page 19.—Ed.] 


Education for Insurance Men 

I have received lately a number of let- 
ters calling attention to a reference to 
the Insurance College article (PATH- 
FINDER, April 1), which stated that “until 
now, no specialized advanced training in 
the techniques of its trade has been avail- 
able to this army of workers.” I am rather 
surprised to read this statement. I hap- 
pen to be Chairman of the Insurance De- 
partment at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and we have been in operation 
here for about 35 years. Our program of 
study has been developed to a point where 
the candidate may specialize in the field 
of insurance to the extent of even getting 
his doctor’s degree. There are about 150 
universities and colleges in the United 
States that give instruction in insurance, 
and some of them have the work devel- 
oped to a very high point of efficiency. 
Moreover, the American College of Life 
Underwriters is sponsoring a program of 
study for the Chartered Life Underwril- 
er (C.L.U.) designation. This designation 
has the standing of a degree, and the 
Cc. L. U. designations, which are given 
throughout the United States each year, 
are comparable to those given in the field 
of accounting for the Certified Public Ac- 
countant designation. 

S. S. Huebner 

University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


[Edward G. Baird, Dean of the Hartford College of 
Law, writes: ‘“‘Your statement, ‘until now no spe- 
clalized, advanced training in the technique of its 
trade has been available to this army of workers,’ is 
not exact. Some specialized training has been offer- 
ed by various universities. I do believe, however, al- 
though I may be mistaken in this matter, that the 
proposed Hartford College will be the first degree- 
granting, post-graduate insurance school in the 
United States. I believe the remainder of your article 
is correctly stated. I regret very much that Dr. 
Heubner has been concerned over this matter. We 
are heavily indebted to him, among others, for as- 
sistance in working out the plans for the new school 
in Hartford .. . He has been a true ‘pathfinder’ for 
insurance instruction.’’—Ed.] 


A Dentist’s Income 

In the April 15 issue of PATHFINDER, 
I notice an article in reference to incomes 
of college graduates. Mention is made of 
the period between 1928 and 1936 as a 
basis for the calculation of income. It is 
inferred that dentistry be placed in the 
highest income group. 

In my experience of 28 years in the 
practice of dentistry, my best years of 
income were between 1921 and 1929. Dur- 
ing that period, the majority of those 
seeking dental service had money to spend 
and they were dental-minded. Since then, 
we who are close to the pulse of the com- 
mon people note a lack of those funds 
which would insure their dental as well 
as medical health. 

It should be observed that practitioners 
of the healing arts are jealous of their 
standing in society. Therefore, they are 
prone to exaggerate the extent of their 
incomes. In the last analysis, I would 
place the average income of the present- 





day dentist on a par with that of the eSti- 
mate for journalism—$1,875 per annum... 

J. Franklin Crawford 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


From an Ex-One-Room School Teacher 
Noting what Virginia Willey says about 
one-room schools in PATHFINDER, April 
15, I amen what she says. I[ am noW an 
old man, 77, an ex-rural school teacher, 
having taught in one-room houses for 31 
terms, my last one in 1927. The one-room 
rural teaches a child individually and 
helps a child make himself king or beg- 
gar, and has made a million men and 
women of sterling character and worth. 
But the idea now is to gather 40 or more 
at the high-up graded school and try to 
mold the whole class alike, whereas no 
two children are alike in mental and 
physical ability. The small rural school 
encourages home study, which is the best 
school of all. 
Theo Pigg 
Mt. Vernon, Ky. 


Concerning “Is It Too Late?” 

In your editorial “Is It Too Late” 
(PATHFINDER, April 15), you say “no- 
body won; everybody lost.” I must dis- 
agree on one point. The moral of that 
last big war was that we have kept some 
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of our democracy and freedom {, 
years, where otherwise it would 
been lost forever. Principle is a 
too valuable to allow to disappea: 
You ask “or must men always fi: 
Yes. we must fight for only one th; 
right .. > 

Rea Gill 
Hopedale, O. 

Is it too late? Never too late to 1 
do good. You have given us fo 
thought. There is reason for all ti 
right or wrong. I still believe ther: 
way, and it seems a great world c: 
ence is the solution. I want to ex; 
my hearty approval and thanks to \ 
this presentation of thought .. . 

Abner Poo 
Ocala, Fla. 


The Sensational Coelacanth 

The Coelacanth fish which you d« 
under “Amazing Fish” (PATHFIN! 
April 15) seems to have evolved u; 
certain animal perfection some 250,()()' 
years ago, and then to have held 
identical form on down through the « 
of time until the present day. Amaz 
Hardly. 

The poor fish was bound by hered 
It knew nothing of modern evolution sid 
was forced to use its brains and 
below the depth of sharp competitivn, 
where it lived on and on, while the “} 
ish proto-primate” took full advantage of 
the-modern trend in evolutionary thor 
and “developed” into another spe 
Amazing. 

Norman J. Worr: 

Sylvatus, Va. 


"A Speechless Staff” 

This is my fourth correspondence 
PATHFINDER, and the last. A speec)i|: 
staff does not publish my “Readers Write” 
items. Perhaps I should not have nx 
tioned that I wag-a farmer. Farmers ar 
not much noticed around the big tow: 
But if we did not sustain agriculture, you 
would not get very far by eating printing 
presses and typewriters. 

John E, P. Dormoye! 
Kutztown, Pa. 
[PATHFINDER does not slight farmers or + 


else in its ‘‘Readers Write’’ columns, but get: 
more letters each week than it has space to print 


Praise in Prose and Poesy 

I like PATHFINDER immensely. |! 
it weekly from cover to cover and hanke: 
for its coming like a kid pining fo 
coming of Christmas. I regard it as on 
of the few American publications that | 
as free from propaganda as it is humanly 
possible to make it. It is big, broad and 
brilliantly edited. It covers its world 
field in a manner showing intensive stud) 
and comprehension. 

H. L. Hopkins 
Clark, S. Dak. 

Your editorial each week surpasses 4! 
other literary efforts in either your ow) 
or other publications. I read it and fee! 
satisfied in its completeness. I congrat- 
ulate you. 

M. W. Watraus 
San Jose, Cal. 
7 * * 

PATHFINDER is hard to beat, 

As news therein is so complete; 

It handles topics of the day 

In such a very able way 

That he who runs may also read 

Of matters that are much in need . 

P. M. Smith 
Johnstown, Pa. 
{For these lines so nicely said 
Pathfinder’s very grateful.—Ed.) 
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STATUS QUO— 


Around This Doctrine the Battle Lines Form 


lr IS September of the year 1815. 
i Incredibly, the world is at peace. 
rhe United States under its “withered 

tle apple-john” of a president, James 
\adison, has just finished a three-year 

ir with Great Britain. Map-making 
Napoleon Bonaparte, defeated at 
Waterloo, has been packed off to the 
ud of St. Helena to die. Europe 

; free of the French menace for the 

time in a generation, 

Flush with hope, the emperors of 
Austria and Russia and the king of 
Prussia meet in Paris to sign a pact. 
itis a remarkable document known as 

» Holy Alliance. It makes “Justice, 
Christian Charity and Peace” the sole 

les of international relations. It 

tlaws the use of force—except 
igainst those dangerous radicals who, 
influenced by ideas from France, are 
beginning to preach the right of a 
people to choose its own government. 
Explaining that the guiding motive of 
the Holy Alliance is “to conserve 
everything by law existing,” the great 
Metternich, foreign minister of Aus- 
tria, declares: 

rhe basis of contemporary politics 
is and must be peace.” 

And so Europe acquired its first of- 
ficial status quo. It was called “the 

tternich system.” Its aim was to 
preserve peace, to maintain the power 

f the Big Four (Austria, Russia, Prus- 
sia, England) and to encircle the in- 





Over Every Small Nation in Europe Looms the Cannon’s Mouth 


tensely warlike nation of France, 
Switzerland was given a guarantee of 
neutrality and a few strips of French 
soil so that she would turn against 
France, her ancient ally. Belgium was 
annexed to Holland and, propped 
against France’s north frontier, be- 
came the first buffer state. For the 
first time in the history of Europe, 
geographic frontiers were formally 
identified with moral law. 


sos Why Die for It? 


Today in Europe men once more 
may be asked to die for the sanctity 
of frontiers. To the demands of land- 
greedy Italy, the premier of France 
cries, “Not an inch!” To enforce the 
integrity of far-away Poland, Rumania 
and Greece, the British Cabinet ap- 
proves compulsory military service 
(see page 7). Balkan political leaders 
announce that their people will fight 
“to the last drop of their blood” rather 
than yield to an aggressor. And be- 
cause they are the ones who are going 
to have to use the bayonets and do the 
bleeding should the United States be 
involved in a general war, ordinary 
Americans are beginning to ask them- 
selves a question while there is still 
time: what is a status quo, and why 
should I die for it? 

Translated literally from the Latin, 
status in quo means “state in which.” 
Applied to international politics, it 
sees a world like 
an ice cube in 
which all exist- 
ing boundaries, 
alliances, _ inter- 
national legal 
codes and ratios 
of military and 
financial strength 
are frozen stiff. 
But an ice cube 
is not only a 
frozen thing; it 
is a unit. Simi- 
larly, the doc- 
trine of status 
quo interprets 
world order as a 
structure so deli- 
cately compact 
that if any part 
of the structure 
is hammered 
away, the whole 
world trembles 
with the impact. 

If all European 
nations were as 
nearly equal in 
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International 


Wilson Vainly Pleaded, Vainly Predicted 


size, resources, and ripeness of self- 
government as—say—Canada and the 
United States, or Norway and Sweden, 
a world run by status quo might be 
as pleasantly unfortified as the Cana- 
dian-U, S. frontier. But race and 
geography have divided Europe into 
an assembly of countries organized 
somewhat on the scale of the bear 
family in an old fairy tale. 


. « + Like the Fairy Tale 


There are five big powers—Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia; four 
middle-sized powers—Spain, Poland, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia; and 17 little 
powers, ranging in size from Finland, 
which is half as large as Texas, down 
to picturesque’ splinter-states like 
Liechtenstein, not much bigger than 
Staten Island. Like the bears in the 
fairy tale, Europe’s big, middle-sized, 
and baby “bears” all have very posi- 
tive ideas about which chairs, beds 
and porridge-bowls belong to them. 
The relationship of big bear to little 
bear and of big bears to each other is 
known as the status quo. It is taut, 
delicate, and incredibly complex. 

Twenty years ago under its great 
idealistic president, Woodrow Wilson, 
the United States strayed like Goldi- 
locks into this den of old rights and 
family quarrels. To understand why 
Wilson—for all his prophetic vision— 
failed, and why the political, economic 
and _ strategic relationships among 
Europe’s 26 nations are now breaking 
down, it is necessary to go as far back 
into the past as Napoleon; for in 
Europe, history has a way of repeat- 
ing itself. 

The pattern imposed on the conti- 
nent by Metternich at the end of the 
Napoleonic wars in 1814 lasted exact- 
ly a hundred years. It worked, after 
a fashion. There were plenty of local 
wars but no big one until the World 
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war. Meanwhile the French, penned 
up in Europe, had escaped through a 
back door and built up a flourishing 
overseas empire. In 1848, in a wave 
of democratic nationalism, they swept 
out their peace-loving king and pro- 
claimed a republic. 

The new president, Louis Napoleon 
(later called Napoleon III) was a 
rather comic fellow. Elected on the 
strength of his name and some social- 
istic pamphlets he had written in jail, 
he took office at a time when France 
was suffering from two ills: business 
stagnation, and Red scares. Safely in 
power, Louis Napoleon quickly made 
himself a dictator. For support, he 
relied on the great industrialists and 
landowners. Vast public works were 
undertaken. Meanwhile, to keep his 
people from thinking about their lack 
of freedom, the Emperor regaled them 
with festivals and in 1855 with a great 
world’s fair. 

Though he continually proclaimed 
his fondness for peace, Louis Napoleon 
acted like an aggressor. A rash, head- 
strong dreamer, he made one blunder 
after another. Finally, in 1870, he 
blundered into declaring war on Prus- 
sia. Britain stayed neutral. France 
was crushingly defeated. 


. « « Cock of the Walk 


Under the Third Republic, France 
crawled painfully back to health. Once 
again she found comfort in her empire. 
Frenchmen began to send troops and 
money to Tunisia in north Africa, to 
Somaliland and Madagascar. Prus- 
sia in the meantime had become the 
cock of the European walk. Al! the 
little nations remodeled their armies 
on the Prussian model. Young Wil- 
helm II ascended the Prussian throne 
and Germans began to talk of Pan- 
Germanism, of the Drang nach Osten 
—a drive to the Balkan and Moham- 
medan East—and of a Mitteleuropa 
that would unite all the countries 
of central Europe under German eco- 
nomic tutelage. 

By the end of the century Europe 
was in much the same kind of mess 
that it is in today. Prussia’s ally, 
Austria-Hungary, had pushed _ into 
Russia’s historic sphere of influence, 
the Balkans. Russia had countered 
by allying herself with France. Brit- 
ain and Italy, though they had reach- 
ed an agreement on the Mediterranean 
status quo, were warily eyeing each 
other’s every move. The air was full 
of fear and fatalism. 

At this zero hour, Czar Nicholas II 
did something which for dramatic ef- 
fect can only be compared with Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s recent cable to Hit- 
ler and Mussolini asking 10-year as- 
surances that they would not invade 
the territory or possessions of 31 na- 
tions (including every independent 
state in Europe and parts of Asia and 
Africa) and pledging the United States 
to take part in trade and disarmament 
conferences. Nicholas’ surprising act 
was to invite the nations to lay down 
their arms by concerted action. 

While public opinion shouted huz- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Wait, Work 


While he waited for Adolf Hitler’s 
reply to his dramatic request for a 
non-aggression pledge, President 
Roosevelt last week busied himself 
with domestic and private affairs. His 
most important step was to send Con- 
gress his first government reorganiza- 
tion plan (see col. 3). Other moves in- 
volved appointments, cotton, national 
defense and a visit. 

His major appointments were two. 
To the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, he named New Deal econo- 
mist Leon Henderson (see page 12). 
For the National Labor Relations 
Board, he nominated 56-year-old, Es- 
tonia-born Dr. William M. Leisersen, 
chairman of the National Mediation 
Board, instead of Donald W. Smith, 
present member of the Board. Though 
Smith had been holding the office on 
a recess appointment since his origi- 
nal term expired last summer, and al- 
though the President had wanted to 
reappoint him, he dropped Smith for 
Leiserson apparently because of oppo- 
sition to Smith in the Senate and by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Cotton came to the fore when the 
President agreed to support a new ex- 
port subsidy plan proposed by the 
Southern cotton bloc in Congress. 
Several weeks ago, the President had 
suggested a subsidy to reduce the 
11,000,000-bale cotton surplus piled up 
under government loans. Under the 
new plan, however, a subsidy of about 
2 cents a pound would be paid to move 
7,000,000 bales of this year’s crop into 
world channels, thereby leaving the 
problem of the 11,000,000-bale govern- 
ment-loan surplus still unsolved. 

National Defense was the subject of 
a chat between the President and Col. 
Charles Lindbergh, now on active duty 
for the War Department (see page 16). 
Among other things, Lindbergh was 
reported to have told the President 
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Leiserson: The President’s Second Choice 








that U. S. air research facilities 
much inferior in number to thos: 
Germany and should be expanded. 

Unexpected, the visit was to (! 
lottesville, Va., where the Presi:|: 
stayed overnight with his third 
Franklin Jr., a law student at the | 
versily of ‘Virginia, and his wife. | 
former Ethel du Pont. With go 
columnists reporting that both Fr: 
lin Jr., and the President’s second s« 
Elliott, were planning divorces, s 
wondered whether the visit had . 
connection with these reports. 

At a press conference, however, \| 
Roosevelt answered the divorce 
mors about her sons with this « 
ment: “I ceased long ago to w: 
about things that aren’t true.” At {iy 
same press conference, she reveale 
she was taking orders from Britai 
Scotland Yard, assigned to prot 
King George VI and Queen Elizabhet! 
during their visit to the United States 
in June. Scotland Yard, she s:ii, 
would not let her give out any more 
details about the royal couple’s sta) 
at the White House. 

Abandoning the White House for an 
extended week-end holiday, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt entrained for 
their Hyde Park estate. 


“To Make Democracy Work” 


For more than 25 years, U. S. Pres- 
idents have unsuccessfully been trying 
to reorganize the executive depart- 
ments of the Federal government. ‘She 
plans of Taft, Wilson, Harding and 
Hoover all collapsed from opposition 
or neglect. 

In 1938, Roosevelt’s first reorganizi- 
tion plan suffered the same fate. |! 
was crushed under cries of “dictator- 
ship.” But last March, Congress final- 
ly approved a highly modified Reor- 
ganization Bill. It empowered thi 
President to abolish or reshuffle 135 
executive agencies and to name si\ 
executive assistants. Specifically .- 
empted from reorganization were °! 
boards, bureaus and commissions. 

Within the limits of his new revr- 
ganization powers, President Roose- 
velt last week presented to Congress 
“Reorganization Plan No. 1.” Provid- 
ing a shake-up in the Administration 
affecting 90,000 workers, the order 
proposed these major changes: 


1) Establishment of a Federal Se- 
curity Agency, made up of the Socia! 
Security Board, the U. S. Employmen! 
Service, the Office of Education, t!i« 
U. S. Public Health Service, the \«- 
tional Youth Administration, and tl 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

2) Establishment of a_  Feder« 
Works Agency, composed of the Pub- 
lic Works Administration, the Works 
Progress Administration (the name ©! 
which would be changed to Works 
Projects Administration), the Bureau 
of Public Roads, the Public Buildinss 
branch of the Treasury’s Procureme®! 
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livision, the building management 
branch of the National Park Service, 
nd the U. S. Housing Authority. 

}) Establishment of a Federal Loan 
iyency, comprising the Reconstruc- 
in Finance Corporation, Electric 
me and Farm Authority, Federal 
io>me Loan Bank Board, the Federal 
jousing Authority, and the Export- 
port Bank. Other financing agen- 
es, such as the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, the Commodity Credit 

rporation and associated agencies, 
would be transferred to the Agricul- 
ire Department. 

1) Strengthening of the President’s 
<ecutive office by transferring the 
sudget Bureau, the Central Statistical 
joard, and the National Resources 
Committee to direct control of the 
White House. 


I 


Purpose of the reorganization, the 
President said, was “to make democra- 
work” by improving the overall 
nagement, the allocation of depart- 
ntal activities, and the management 
vithin each department. Moreover, 
he estimated that the move would save 
the government from $15,000,000 to 
<»(),000,000 in administrative expenses. 
First Congressional reactions to the 
rder were surprisingly favorable. In 
ieference to it, Senator James F. 
Byrnes, South Carolina Democrat, 
hdrew from debate his own bill 
to consolidate relief work agencies. 
With both Republicans and Democrats 
ipparently approving it in principle, 
Senate Majority Leader Barkley said: 
“| have no reason to suppose that Con- 
gress will reject it.’ Unless a resolu- 
ion disapproving the order is intro- 
luced within 60 days, it will automat- 
illy become effective at the end of 
that time. 





Congress: Today, Tomorrow 


Biggest domestic issue before Con- 

cress last week was President Roose- 

t's government reorganization plan 

page 4). Aside from that, the 

legislators were concerned chiefly with 

tangled world situation. While 

‘ality hearings sought a formula 

keeping clear of tomorrow’s war, 

other committee worked to succor 

in some measure the victims of to- 
lay’s oppression. 

\s public neutrality hearings in both 

es wound through their fourth 

k, confusion became thrice con- 

|. Almost every conceivable kind 

law was urged by almost every 

eivable kind of witness. Effect 

he conflicting testimony was best 

iressed by Senator William Borah, 

, though a strict isolationist, sug- 

d that such a thing as real neu- 

ty was no longer possible be- 

e “the people have already made 

their minds who is wrong and who 

ght.” With committee members 

irently hopelessly divided over the 

us schemes, the possibility in- 

ised that the much-criticized Neu- 

ty Act might be repealed outright. 

there was dissension on what to 
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Miss Hayes Appeared “As a Mother’ 


do about the dictators’ wars, there 
was much less on how to help their 
victims. Taking testimony on _ the 
Wagner-Rogers resolution to admit to 
the U. S. 20,000 German refugee chil- 
dren under 14 during 1939 and 1940, a 
joint immigration subcommittee heard 
a throng of witnesses urge speedy 
adoption of the proposal. 

Star of these hearings was Helen 
Hayes, stage and screen star. In 
private life Mrs. Charles MacArthur, 
she told the committee that “I have but 
one credential—I come here as an 
American mother who has borne chil- 
dren and taken into her home the chil- 
dren of others.”+ Asking “to whom 
can these children turn if nations such 
as ours do not open their doors,” she 
beseeched the lawmakers to “look with 
favor upon this proposal.” 

During the week, the Wagner-Rogers 
proposal was supported either in per- 
son or in letters and telegrams by per- 
sons of such varied views as former 
President Herbert Hoover, ex-Gover- 
nor Philip LaFollette of Wisconsin, 
ex-Governor Alf Landon of Kansas and 
representatives of both the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. Opposed 
to the plan were several patriotic so- 
cieties and the American Legion, which 
feared an “opening wedge” to destroy 
immigration restrictions in general. 

Other Congressional activities of the 
week were these: 

@ The House voted 225-158 to ex- 
tend for two more years the President’s 
power to reduce the dollar’s gold con- 
tent to half its former value, the Treas- 
ury’s $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund 
and the silver purchase policy. A 
strong fight on these emergency pow- 
ers was promised in the Senate. 

® Political move of the week came 
from Representative Joseph Martin, 
Massachusetts Republican. Accusing 


+ Mrs. MacArthur has a nine-year-old daughter, Mary, 
and a 15-months-old adopted son, Jamie (see cut). 








the Administration of forgetting its 
pledges to “appease” business, Martin 
offered a 12-point program behind 
which he asked Republicans and con- 
servative Democrats to rally. Most 
important points were strict neutral- 
ity, tax revision and curbed spending. 
Nee create tains 


Eyes on Annenberg 


Juiciest of all American gambling 
enterprises is horse racing, which 
sucks something like one and a half 
billion dollars a year in wagers from 
its patrons. Probably the greatest 
single beneficiary of racing is no gam- 
bler, but a 57-year-old Philadelphia 
publisher named Moses L. Annenberg. 

Long known to newspapermen for 
his tough tactics in Chicago’s violent 
circulation wars, Annenberg first at- 
tracted wide public attention in 1936, 
when he paid $15,000,000 cash for the 
Philadelphia Ledger. Long before 
that, however, he had been piling up 
huge profits by supplying racing ad- 
dicts with two vital services—form 
sheets on race horse performance, and 
direct wire information services from 
the nation’s 70-odd tracks. 

Last week, both Annenberg's income 
and the way he made it were under 
the sharp scrutiny of the Federal gov- 
ernment. Attorney General Frank 
Murphy revealed he expected to pre- 
sent evidence on Annenberg’s affairs 
to a Chicago grand jury. 

Annenberg’s business is based on the 
fact that less than half of all horse race 
betting is done at the tracks; the rest 
is in thousands of shabby poolrooms 
and cigar stands all over the country. 
Those who patronize such places need 
up-to-the-minute racing records on 
which to base their wagers. Those who 
run them need instantaneous race re- 
sults from tracks in every part of the 
nation. Annenberg supplies both. 

For bettors, Annenberg companies 
print a variety of racing papers con- 
taining detailed records of every horse 
running at every track in the country 
-ach day. Years of habit has made the 
Annenberg type of chart indispensable 
to horseplayers, and copyright protects 
them from virtually all competition. 

Annenberg’s wire services to pgol- 
room bookmakers enjoy an even snug- 
ger position. At practically every im- 
portant track in the U. S., Annenberg 
has exclusive right to distribution of 
race results. Over long-distance tele- 
phone wires hooked to radio outlets, 
his agents bark running descriptions 
of scores of races every day into thou- 
sands of betting parlors, at a weekly 
charge of from $300 to $800. In a re- 
cent article in The Nation, F. B. War- 
ren estimated that the income from 
Annenberg’s General News Bureau 
and. other wire services must be at 
least $50,000,000 a year, in addition to 
revenue from half a dozen racing 
papers. 

Virtually all the “off-track” betting 
that Annenberg’s services make pos- 
sible is illegal. But the services them- 






































































selves are unquestionably within the 
law. Publishing and disseminating 
information by leased wire are both 
legitimate businesses, no matter for 
what purpose they are run. 

What Attorney General Murphy 
thought he could prove to a grand jury, 
however, was (i) that Annenberg had 
failed to pay Federal income taxes of 
more than $500,000 and (2) that some 
Annenberg enterprises were monopo- 
listic. 


Relief For “Reds”? 


Hardly had Congress finished wrest- 
ling last month with WPA appropria- 
tions to carry relief through July 1 
when economy advocates tackled the 
still-writhing issue from a new angle. 
As debate neared on a new $1,500,000,- 
000 WPA budget for fiscal 1940, oppo- 
nents of the present relief set-up pre- 
pared to meet requests for new funds 
with a drive for relief reorganization. 

Last week a House Appropriations 
subcommittee was in the thick of the 
battle. First target of Chairman Clif- 
ford Woodrum, Virginia Democrat, and 
his colleagues was the Workers AI- 
liance, union of unemployed and WPA 
workers. Organized nationally in 1935 
from local jobless groups, the Alliance 
has long been anathema to conserva- 
tives for two principal reasons. 

In the first place, many regard the 
Alliance’s $4,000 monthly income as 
an improper diversion of the tax- 
money which supports WPA. The in- 
come is derived from contributions of 
10c to $1.00 a month by dues-payers 
among the Alliance’s 260,000 members. 

Second and most frequent charge 
leveled at the Alliance is that it is con- 
trolled by Communists. The organi- 
zation’s use of sit-down strike and 
hunger-march techniques has _ been 
cited in support of the accusation. 
Such reports the Alliance’s 36-year- 
old, $35-a-week president David Lasser 
describes as “plain bosh.” A graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology who undertook organization of 
the jobless after losing his own engi- 
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Lasser Called the Charges “Plain Bosh” 
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neering job for protesting a lay-off of 
fellow-workers, Lasser maintains the 
Alliance’s Communist membership is 
at most 1%. Two weeks ago the AI- 
liance’s general secretary-treasurer, 
Herbert Benjamin, admitted frankly 
he had been a member of the Commu- 
nist party for the past 18 years and 
identified two other members of the 
Alliance’s 25-man executive board as 
Communists. 

These revelations convinced at least 
one unnamed committee member of 
the need for “drastic” action. If WPA 
Administrator Col. F. C. Harrington 
would not disown the Alliance as a 
proper representative of WPA work- 
ers, he threatened to move for a ban 
on relief payments to any member of 
that organization. Not waiting to be 
called before the committee, Col. Har- 
rington promptly declared he was 
aware of no subversive activities by 
the Alliance and defended its right to 
speak for its members in consultations 
with WPA officials. 

ee 


New Jersey: Frail Justice 


Though the United States seeks to 
operate impersonally as a government 
of laws and not of men, the fact re- 
mains that laws must be enforced by 
men and men are subject to many 
frailties. Last week in New Jersey 
one such frailty—the appendix of jur- 
or Michael F. DeRosa—overturned 
nearly two and one-half years and 
$600,000 worth of legal effort. 

The effort had been expended on the 
trial of Mayor Meyer C. Ellenstein of 
Newark, N. J., indicted with 8 others 
on a charge of conspiracy to defraud 
the city in the purchase of three mead- 
owland tracts (PATHFINDER, Dec. 18, 
1937). A mistrial was declared last 
week when DeRosa, who was one of 
the jurors deliberating on the case, 
was stricken with acute appendicitis 
and rushed to a hospital for an emer- 
gency operation. 

Specific charges in the trial were the 
purchase of two land tracts in 1935 at 
a price of about $15,000 an acre as 
against a price of $3,200 an acre paid 
for other parts of the same land, when 
the nation’s largest commercial air- 
port was being built on Newark’s re- 
claimed marshes. Again in 1936 the 
City Commissioners, three of whom 
were named defendants with the Mayor 
and other city officials, voted to pur- 
chase a third tract of this land for 
$190,000. The vote was later rescind- 
ed when it was revealed that the city 
had previously refused to buy the 
same tract for $16,000. 

It was this about-face by the Com- 
mission which resulted in a petition 
from Newark taxpayers for an inves- 
tigation of the land deals. Aggressive- 
ly pushed by special prosecutor War- 
ren Dixon, Jr., the inquiry brought 
about indictment of 26 persons on the 
conspiracy charge. Granting of sep- 
arate trials and acquittal of four of 
those indicted reduced the defendants 
to the nine whose trial before Judge 
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An Appendix Affected Ellenstein’s Trial 


Dallas Flannagan in the Court of Com. 
mon Pleas ended last week, 

The unsatisfactory ending came aft- 
er the trial had established three New 
Jersey records: duration (14 weeks, 
4 days); jury deliberation (48 hour: 
and official transcript of testimony 
(8,000 pages). In declaring the legal 
marathon a mistrial, Judge Flannagan 
acted only because all defense ait 
neys refused to accept the verdict of 
an 11-man jury. Under New Jersey 
law, acceptance of such a verdict must 
be unanimous. 

A clue to what that verdict might 
have been was offered by the dismiss- 
ed jurors. They angrily revealed that 
they had stood 10 to 2 for conviction of 
Ellenstein and seven of the other 
eight defendants when DeRosa col- 
lapsed. It seemed ironically likely, 
furthermore, that an additional in- 
quiry as well as a new trial might be 
yet to come. Because of reports that 
two jurors had held out stubbornly 
for acquittal, an investigation into pos- 
sible jury tampering was rumored a! 
the trial’s end. 
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Americana— 


Business As Usual: In Las Vegas, 
Nev., drawing to a straight, Fred 
(“Fritz the Rooster”) Martens died of 
a heart attack. Several hands wer 
played with the dead’man seated 
the poker table, while the gamblins- 
house proprietor went for the doctor. 
A slight interruption occurred whe! 
he arrived and removed the body. 
Then the game was resumed, 


* 


Correct: From an automobile roll- 
ing into his yard, a customer called 
to garageman Pete Buschman 0! 
Weatherford, Okla., to fix his brakes. 
When Buschman returned from feich- 
ing his tools in the garage, neither 
car nor driver were to be seen. Trac 
ing “shouts, he discovered both in 2 
nearby ravine. Unable to stop, the 
car had coasted over a cliff. Exp!ai 
ed the driver: “My brakes were in te! 
rible shape.” 
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Europe: Tug of War 


Europe last week was engaged in a 
brutal and exhausting tug of war. The 
object of anchor man Neville Cham- 
berlain and of opposing anchor man 
Adolf Hitler was to wrench each other 
into submission. In a struggle where 
the weight of the slightest ally count- 
ed heavily, there was more diplomatic 
activity in Europe than at any time 
since the Munich crisis. 

From one end of the continent to 
the other, foreign offices still had oc- 
casion to study President Roosevelt’s 
proposal that Benito Mussolini and 
Adolf Hitler exchange promises of 
peace with small nations (see page 3). 
First dictator to make any answer to 
the White House suggestions was Be- 
nito Mussolini, 

In the Julius Caesar room of the 
Capitol at Rome, Il Duce read a short 
iddress before a gathering of Fascist 

snitaries. Occasion of his speech 
was the beginning of committee meet- 
ings on an Italian world’s fair of 1942, 
titled in the best Mussolini manner 
“The Olympiad of Civilization.” 


. «+ “Absurd Is the Proposal” 


Il Duce protested: “If we were cher- 
ishing obscure aggressive designs, we 
would not be dedicating ourselves, as 
we are doing, to work of -such vast 
proportions ... Absurd is the proposal 
of reciprocal guarantees lasting 10 

irs which do not take into account 
pyramidal errors of geography.” 

Having thus indicated a desire for 

rritorial redistribution among the 
great powers of Europe, Mussolini con- 
tinued: “Whether or not any reply is 
ent to the well-known message, I 
cannot pass up this occasion to reaf- 
firm that the policy of Rome and the 
axis is inspired by criterions of peace 
ind collaboration, of which Germany 
ind Italy have given many proofs.” 

Most of Europe did not take Il Duce’s 
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!o Keep Ambassador Henderson Company 
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informal answer to the President too 
seriously. Far more eagerly awaited 
was a speech by Adolf Hitler before 
the German Reichstag. Having re- 
ceived 10,000 gifts and witnessed a 
gigantic Berlin parade in honor of his 
50th birthday Der Fuehrer immediate- 
ly began a series of conferences with 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribben- 
trop and other key advisers who were 
gathering material for his speech. 


- +» Two Hustle Back 


Newspapermen wildly guessed that 
Hitler’s address would be “inflamma- 
tory,” “conciliatory” and “milder than 
expected.” The French and British 
foreign offices took a safe course by 
anticipating the worst. Hustling back 
to Berlin went French Ambassador 
Robert Coulondre and British Ambas- 
sador Sir Nevile Henderson. 
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Ambassador Coulondre Went to Berlin... 


Both had been withdrawn from Ger- 
many last March in protest against 
the Nazi seizure of Czech Bohemia and 
Moravia. Their return, it was thought, 
had been ordered on Henderson’s ini- 
tative. He knew that neither could go 
back after Hitler’s speech without 
seeming to set a seal of approval on 
it; he hoped that the presence of both 
would soften Der Fuehrer’s reply. 

Reportedly, both Ambassadors took 
back with them their government’s 
hearty approbation of President Roose- 
velt’s suggestions, with requests that 
Hitler go easy for the sake of peace. 
But in Berlin, Foreign Minister von 
tibbentrop delivered both what ap- 
peared to be a studied snub; spokes- 
men said he “was in no hurry” to con- 
fer with either. Henderson had to be 
content with a call on Baron von Wei- 
zaecker, Foreign Office underling. 

To other nations of Europe, the re- 
turn of Henderson and Coulondre 
looked suspiciously like a return to 
Prime Minister Chamberlain’s policy 
of appeasement. “It is possible,” exult- 
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While Maisky Stifled British Optimism... 


ed the German Frankfurter Zeitung, 
“that the high point of British activity 
has been reached.” 

For the moment, the German ap- 
praisal seemed to be correct. Heaviest 
partner which Britain’ could enlist in 
its attempt to pull Germany into. the 
ways of peace is Soviet Russia. Fly- 
ing from London to Moscow after talks 
with British Foreign Minister Halifax, 
Russian Ambassador Ivan Maisky had 
stifled British optimism by insisting: 
“T have no agreements in my pocket.” 

Last week, Maisky was reported 
about to leave for London with a pro- 
posal that France, Britain and Russia 
conclude a military alliance which 
would operate in the event of a war 
in the Far East as well as in Europe. 
This suggestion was so sweeping that 
Paris and Moscow correspondents had 
no hope for its adoption. 


In their effort to build a counter- 
weight against the Rome-Berlin axis, 
the British and French governments 
already had promised to defend Po- 
land, Greece and Rumania from attack. 
But Russia had not been persuaded to 
offer a like guarantee. Turkey, ar- 
dently wooed, had not entered the 
“stop Hitler” bloc. While Chamber- 


lain went salmon fishing in Hamp- 
shire, Nazi and Fascist statesmen 


worked overtime. 
» « » Fight for Friendship 


One phase of Europe’s tug of war 
became a struggle for the friendship 
of the Balkans. Backed by Germany 
and Italy, Premier Kiosseivanoff of 
Bulgaria sent to London a disturbing 
claim for the return of war-lost Bul- 


garian territory from Greece and 
Rumania. 
Italian Foreign Minister Galeazzo 


Ciano flew to Venice, to talk for two 
days with Alexander Cincar-Marko- 
vitch, Yugoslav Foreign Minister. 
South of Yugoslavia is Albania, now 
garrisoned by 100,000 Italian troops. 
West of Yugoslavia is Italy, with 1,- 
250,000 men under arms. North of 
Yugoslavia is Germany. 

In their talks, the Yugoslav and the 
Italian ministers inevitably agreed “to 
deepen the faithful collaboration ex- 
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isting between the two states and be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Germany in the 
political as well as the economic 
sphere.” On their mental score sheets, 
axis statesmen put down: “One Bal- 
kan friend won.” 

To win another, Adolf Hitler sent 
Franz von Papen south as Ambassador 
to Turkey. A charming but thorough- 
ly sinister figure, von Papen paved the 
way for Anschluss as minister to Aus- 
tria. Shortly before his arrival in An- 
gora, the Turkish government award- 
ed two German firms the contract for 
building a naval base on the strategic 
Sea of Marmora. It was also reported 
that the German Lufthansa corpora- 
tion would be allowed to operate the 
sole airline in Turkey. 


~«- "Did You? Do You?” 


Biggest diplomatic maneuver of the 
week, however, was a countermove to 
the biggest diplomatic maneuver of 
the week before. To most of the 31 
nations mentioned in President Roose- 
velt’s proposals for peace, Adolf Hitler 
sent two questions: Did you provoke 
or have advance knowledge of the 
American proposals? Do you feel 
yourselves threatened by Germany?” 

To the first question, the countries 
concerned answered a_ unanimous 
“No.” In replying to the second, they 
were as non-committal as possible. 
Many, like Belgium, Switzerland and 
Lithuania, merely said they expected 
Germany to observe territorial guaran- 
tees she had given them in the past. 
Frankest reply was given by Rumania, 
which did not express fear of Ger- 
many, but was unable to see “how 
anyone can feel secure in Europe at 
the present time.” 

All answers were cautious enough 
to suit Hitler’s purpose. In his Reich- 
stag speech, he could say that Presi- 
dent Roosevell’s message was unjusti- 
fied interference, since no one had 
asked him to make it and since no one 
feared Germany. 

As a matter of course, however, the 
Berlin Foreign Office had not ques- 
tioned Great Britain, France and Rus- 
sia. Britain and France could not rest 
easy. Strung out in a line 60 miles 
long, 30 German warships cruised 
through the English channel into 
Spanish waters near British Gibraltar 
and French Morocco. 


.. + Aimlessly Back and Forth 


The omission of Poland from the 
countries questioned, moreover, was 
startling. Near Polish Silesia and 
Danzig, both of which Germany would 
like to have in the Reich, Nazi army 
detachments marched back and forth. 
Their movements, seemingly aimless, 
actually were designed to keep Po- 
land’s army mobilized, and thus to 
bleed that country’s finances dry. 

On the rest of Europe, there contin- 
ued to pile up the ponderous and seem- 
ingly endless expense of being pre- 
pared for war. Britons were remind- 
ed that war had touched their inner- 
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most lives once, and might 
In scenes reminiscent of 1914, Amer- 
ican tourists were sailing home by the 
hundreds from British ports. Pressing 
to complete its measures for protect- 
ing civilians this year—a year ahead 
of the original schedule—the British 
government was distributing 3,000,000 
air raid shelters which Britons wryly 
called “tin dog houses.” Volunteers 
for civilian wartime duty—nurses, of- 
ficers for the enforcement of air raid 
precautions, vehicle operators—were 
still being recruited (see cover). 
Taking a long awaited step, Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain an- 
nounced that the Cabinet had created 
a Ministry of Supply, with dictatorial 
powers over industry to insure that 
army orders would be filled before all 
others. Appearing in the House of 
Commons, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Sir John Simon put defense 
expenditures for the next fiscal year at 
nearly three billion dollars—almost 
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Britain Pushed Protection for Civilians 


half Britain’s outlay for all purposes 
—necessitating a tax even on small 
incomes of more than 25 per cent. 

In Paris, strain was also apparent. 
French Finance Minister Paul Rey- 
naud promulgated two decrees. One 
established new taxes, to produce 
$345,000,000 for additional arms ex- 
penses. The other raised France’s 
minimum work-week from 40 to 45 
hours—a step made necessary by the 
fact that many of France’s workers 
have been recalled to active army duty. 

With more than 1,000,000 French 
and fewer than 200,000 British soldiers 
under arms, Frenchmen began to 
grumble: “England will fight to the 
last Frenchman.” To British Am- 
bassador Phipps, French Premier Da- 
ladier and Foreign Minister Bonnet de- 
livered urgent counsel: not until Brit- 
ain’s army strength was raised could 
Britain and France enforce their guar- 
antees to European nations, and not 
until then would_peace forces out- 
weight those disposed to war. 


again. 


Inch by inch, British Prime \ 
ter Chamberlain and his Cabinet \ 
driven to desert a hallowed Bri 
policy. Britain’s peacetime army, a). 
among the armies of major Euro), 
powers, has always been smal] 
for 300 years has been compose, 
volunteers. To break with this 
dition earlier would have _ br: 
Chamberlain’s heart, but last w: 
shocked by German-Italian aggress 
he regarded it as his sacred duty 


. .- All Able-Bodied Youth: 


Quickly securing the approval of | 
Cabinet at an extraordinary pn 
meeting, Chamberlain announced {, 
the House of Commons next day th). 
the government would introduc: 
measure calling for compulsory 1 ili- 
tary service. He proposed to draft { 
six months all able-bodied Britis) 
youths between the ages of 20 and 2) 
Their enrollment would increase Bri! 
ain’s standing army from 165,000 to 
365,000 men, and would increase |); 
number of effectives, including 
serves and militia, to 650,000. 

In Paris, the press was jubilant ove: 
this “victory for peace.” But in th 
Commons, minority opposition to 
Chamberlain was bitter almost to {!. 
point of tears. Reminded that he had 
promised that conscription would n: 
er be adopted except in time of 
Chamberlain solemnly explained: “! 
believe that when people have had 
time to consider the circumstances in 
which we are living, they will agre: 
with me that they cannot be described 
as peacetime.” Hoping to shock Hit- 
ler into a mild tone in the Reichstag 
speech, Chamberlain asked for and 
expected quick approval of his bi!! 


Australia: New Boss 


About the size of continental U: 
ed States and itself a continent, tl 
Commonwealth of Australia is perhaps 
best known, at least to school youns- 
sters, as the world’s greatest woo! 
producing country. To Great Britain, 
however, Australia forms a most vi!:! 
link in her Pacific chain of empir 


‘Last week Britain’s second largest ( 


minion had a new boss. 

Though Britain appoints the C 
monwealth’s Governor General,} |! 
continent is governed on the feder:! 
plan with a parliament consisting 0! 
a Senate and House of Representati\: 
Head of the government is the Prin 
Minister. Last week, for the [irs! 
time in seven years, Australia had ® 
new Prime Minister. He was ha 
some Robert G. Menzies, former at! 
ney General of the Commonwealth 

Early last month, popular Prin 
Minister Joseph Lyons dropped dea 
of heart disease. He had headed 1‘! 
government since 1932; his death 
the country without a recogni’ 
leader. Known throughout the cou- 
try as “Honest Joe,” the former schoo! 


' 
i 
| 
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t Present Governor General is Lord Lowrie ¥ 
tio be succeeded this fall by the Duke of Kent, yours 
est brother of Britain’s King. 
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soacher who was credited with having 
beaten the depression in Australia, 
Lvons’s death was a sorrowful blow. 
Though he was succeeded by Deputy 
Prime Minister Sir Earl Page as act- 
ing Prime Minister, when the United 
\ustralian party met three weeks ago 
to select a successor to Lyons their 
ice fell on the former attorney 
ieral, 

Last fortnight, after angrily attack- 
ing Menzies in the House of Represen- 
tatives for quitting the Lyons coalition 
Cabinet last March and _ accusing 
Menzies of shirking World war serv- 
ice, Page resigned. The Governor 
General immediately commissioned 
Menzies to form a government. Last 
week Australia’s new boss announced 
formation of a Cabinet with himself 
also holding the Treasury post, Sir 
Henry Gullett as Foreign Minister, and 
Gen. A. C, Street as Minister of De- 


fense. 
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Bolivia: Totalitarian 


Only South American country with- 
out a seaport, Bolivia’s 506,400 square 
miles are hemmed in by Peru, Chile, 
Brazil, Paraguay and Argentina. 
Though accustomed to several years 
of near-dictatorial rule, 3,000,000 land- 
locked Bolivians awoke one morning 
last week to learn that their nation had 
become the Western Hemisphere’s 
first confessedly totalitarian state. 

Story behind the new set-up began 
when Bolivia’s long war with Para- 
guay over the Chaco ended in June, 
1935. Post-war Bolivians idolized their 
war heroes, particularly one dar- 
¢ young officer, Lieut. Col. German 
susch, Despite his German-sounding 
name, Gol. Busch is a native Bolivian. 

Capitalizing on his war-gained pop- 
ularity, the Colonel in May, 1936, led 

1 army revolt that overthrew Presi- 
dent Tejado Sorzano and installed a 
de facto regime headed by Col. David 
Toro. In July, 1937, Busch removed 
Toro “for running with the wrong 
crowd” and assumed the presidency 
himself. A year later, when Bolivians 
grew restless under his military rule, 
Busch ealled new elections. But his 
threats against opponents to govern- 
ment candidates resulted in a hand- 
picked Congress. In May, 1938, this 

ppet Congress elected the 33-year- 
old war hero constitutional President. 

In last week’s coup Col. Busch, by 
decree, assumed all government pow- 
er, dissolved Congress, suspended the 
Constitution along with all existing 
laws and constitutional rights, and 

claimed a political and financial 

tatorship. This drastic move, the 
ithful dictator explained, was nec- 
iry to save the nation from the 
formidable economic crisis” toward 
ich it had been drifting since the 
ico war and from possible revolu- 
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While surprised Bolivians received 
the proclamation quietly, Busch has- 
ed to assure them and the world 





International 
Dictator Busch Was the First to Confess 


that his totalitarian dictatorship was 
Strictly Bolivian and without ties to 
any European ideology. Moreover, 
he declared his action was to prepare 
the way for a “real democracy” and 
promised new elections in five to eight 
months. ; 


Canada: Jitters 


Canada last week was slowly re- 
cuperating from what seemed to be a 
bad case of war jitters. Twice within 
the past fortnight the Dominion, with 
an eye on tremulous Europe, had found 
it necessary to investigate mysteries 
that had a sinister appearance to 
nervous Canadians. They concerned 
a submarine and a dynamite cache. 

e Sub Scare: Two weeks ago reports 
reached Ottawa of a strange sub- 
marine off Nova Scotia. A few days 
later a harbor pilot reported he had 
seen a partly submerged submarine 
entering Halifax harbor at midnight. 
Remembering World war days when 
enemy submarines visited the Cana- 
dian coast and Halifax suffered mys- 
terious explosions, the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force, the Royal Canadian 
Navy and the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police joined in a sub hunt. 

Meanwhile, Defense Minister Ian 
Mackenzie did his best to assure mem- 
bers of parliament that the mystery 
vessel was not a submarine, while 
promising the “utmost vigilance.” The 
whole story, however, was ridiculed 
by Senator William Duff, veteran ship- 
ping man from Nova Scotia. “If the 
captain of the pilot boat saw a sub- 
marine within 30 yards of his boat, 
why in hell didn’t he ram her?” the 
Senator asked. 

But even after a week of investiga- 
tion by the three services, Defense 
Minister Mackenzie was not able to 
say definitely that the mystery vessel 
was not a submarine. However, he 
did report that naval officers had 
found a fishing vessel that had been in 
Halifax harbor at the exact time and 








position at which the phantom sub 
was reported. 

© Dynamite: Before the sub mys- 
tery was cleared up, Canadians had 
another scare. Fifty pounds of dyna- 
mite were found hidden close to the 
Sault St. Marie Ship Canal, the con- 
necting link between Lakes Huron and 
Superior in the Great Lakes waterway. 
Discovery of the cache and a subse- 
quent attempt to break into a nearby 
hardware company’s dynamite shed 
intensified Canada-wide safeguards 
against possible sabotage acts. 





China: Harassment 


China’s military strategy during 
most of the 22 months of war with 
Japan has been designed principally 
to harass the invader. That is, in- 
stead of engaging the better-equipped 
Japanese in large-scale battles, the 
Chinese have sought to wear them 
down in numerous small-scale attacks 
or “hit and run” guerrilla warfare, 

Last fortnight Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek credited China’s harassment 
program with a large measure of his 
success in prolonging resistance to 
Japan. In a statement to Chungking 
correspondents the Generalissimo not 
only declared this successful harry- 
ing of the invader has reduced Japan 
to a second-rate military power, but 
predicted that China would finally tri- 
umph through “an accumulation of 
small victories.” Moreover, he declar- 
ed there could be no peace until Japan 
abandoned her attempt to conquer 
China and reiterated China’s determi- 
nation to fight for her liberty and 
independence. 

Last week Chiang’s forces continued 
to demonstrate the wisdom of his 
attrition tactics. Simultaneously press- 
ing attacks against Japanese positions 
in every province so far invaded, the 
defenders claimed the best of the 
fighting on every major war front. 
Most important Chinese victory for 
the week, however, was recapture of 
Kaoan, strategic Kiangsi province 
town, for the second time since it 
first fell to the invaders a month ago. 


Asides Abroad— 


Twisters: In a contest in the Ulster 
counties of Ireland, fast-talking chil- 
dren bested their parents, 34 to 28, by 
accurately mouthing such phrases as: 
“Will Willie Wilkins wink or will 
Willie Walkins walk?” “Which switch, 
miss, is the switch for Ipswich, Miss.?” 
and “Should such a shapeless sash 
such shabby stitches show?” 


. 7 . 





Quandary: Officials of Rio de Ja- 
neiro are in a quandary. A recent law 
makes it necessary for all public em- 
ployees to be Brazilians. Rio’s street 
cleaners are all foreigners, No self- 
respecting Brazilian will become a 
street cleaner, so officials must let the 
city’s avenues pile up with filth or 
take sanitary measures which will be 
illegal. 


















































































SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Panda’s Post-Mortem 


First giant panda ever to leave Chi- 
na alive was Su-Lin, captured in 
Szechuan province and brought to the 
United States in 1936 by Mrs. Ruth 
Harkness of New York. Baby though 
it was, the bear-like animal was valued 
at $10,000. Before dying prematurely 
13 months ago, Su-Lin was the leading 
attraction of Chicago’s’§ Brookfield 


Zoo, and was called by enthusiastic ad- 


mirers “America’s Sweetheart.” 

Last week, Zoo officials were em- 
barrassed by Su-Lin. Pandas are -ex- 
ceedingly rare; Su-Lin’s carcass had 
been turned over for careful exami- 
nation to zoologists of the Field Mu- 
seum in Chicago. They brought in the 
shocking verdict that “America’s 
Sweetheart” had been a boy. 

Dr. W. H. Osgood explained: “There 
are various other animals in which 
the evidences of sex are so concealed 
that it is difficult to distinguish males 
from females ... It is particularly dif- 
ficult with animals that are not fully 
mature, as was the case with Su-Lin.” 

This excused members of the Brook- 
field staff for their mistake, but it did 
not end their embarrassment. Cur- 
rently on exhibit at the Zoo is another 
baby giant panda called Mei-Mei, once 
known as Su-Lin’s adopted sister. As 
anxious as any father waiting for news 
of his firstborn, Zoo officials now do 
not know whether Mei-Mei is a girl or 
a boy. 


Oldest Group Meeting 


Meetings of the 202-year-old Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, first found- 
ed of all the learned groups in the 
United States, are small but select. 
Last week, after they had concluded 
their annual spring meeting in Phila- 
delphia, members of the Society had 
heard two reports of first-rate import- 
ance. They were these: 

@ Sculptor: Life begins with a single 
cell; it divides into others which fi- 
nally form the parts of the body. Why 
some cells specialize as bone, others 
organs and others general tissue, is 
unknown, although scientists usually 
attributed this development to a mys- 
terious “sculptor of life” (see col. 2). 
New light was thrown on this vital 
force by Dr. E. G. Butler of Princeton 
University at Princeton, N. J. 

When newts and salamanders lose a 
limb or a tail, a new one, shaped by 
the sculptor, replaces it. By subject- 
ing salamanders to X-rays, Dr, Butler 
had been able to destroy their ability 
to form new limbs; the growths which 
followed leg amputations were com- 
posed of random, unspecialized cells. 
When he ¥&-rayed limbs which already 
had started to grow back, they went 
into reverse, degenerating into form- 
less lumps of unspecialized cells. Thus 
was established an important biologi- 
cal fact: the sculptor not only shapes 
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Compton Described a Powerul Particle 


the growth of new cells, but keeps old 
ones performing their proper function. 

@ Mesotron: Newest basic unit of 
matter to occupy the attention of sci- 
entists is the mesotron (middle par- 
ticle), discovered in 1936. Calculating 
the energy in some types of mesotron 
at 1,000,000,000,000 volts, Dr. Arthur 
Holly Compton of the University of 
Chicago described the particle as the 
most powerful yet discovered in na- 
ture. 

Mesotrons, Dr. Compton announced, 
are radioactive; that is, they are un- 
stable, breaking down into other par- 
ticles, just as radium degenerates into 
lead. Mesotrons last only a little more 
than a millionth of a second; they 
break down into electrons, which are 
found in all atoms. 

Most mesotrons, Dr. Compton ex- 
plained, originate about 15 miles above 
the earth; they seem to be the result 
of violent collisions between cosmic 
rays and atoms in the atmosphere. 
Eventually, the mesotron may explain 
such riddles as why violet rays are 
strongest in the upper air, weakest 
near the ground. For the present, 
however, there is only one, untested 
explanation for the particle’s tremend- 
ous energy: only the nebulae, spin- 
ning dizzily far out in space, could 
whirl radiations at the earth powerful 
enough to create mestrons, 


Academy Reports 


An honor highly prized by Amer- 
ican men of science is election to the 
membership of the National Academy 
of Science, now composed of only 304 
members, five of whom are past Nobel 
Prize winners. Last week, the nation’s 
blue-ribbon scientific society held its 
annual meeting in Washington. Re- 
ports included these: 

@ The fundamental elements are 
found in all the astronomical bodies 
of the known universe, reported Dr. 
I. S. Bowen of the California Institute 


Pathfinde; 


of Technology at Pasadena and Dr. 4 
B. Wise of the Lick Observatory, \{). 
Hamilton, Cal. A new light-t; 
catching rays rom the gaseous ne} 
lae 18 quadrillion miles from ex; 
disclosed for the first time that 
star clouds on the edge of the univ: 
previously thought to be comp 
only of light gases, actually cont 
magnesium, aluminum, chronium, j 
and many other heavy elements. 

e A remarkable advance in 
treatment of cancer was fores! 
owed in an announcement by | 
Failla and Segiura of Columbia | 
versity in New York City. They 
ported that they had found a way 
“drown” and destroy the ceils of : 
lignant growths. In mice, they f: 
that X-ray treatment, followed by 
injection of distilled water into tun 
ous areas, caused 100 per cent di 
pearance of cancer. 

@e Tic douloureux, a form of fa 
neuralgia, is one of the most exc: 
ciatingly painful of man’s diseas 
Drs. Borsook, Kremers and Wigz: 
of the California Institute of Techn 
ogy, reported a method of treatme: 
which cures seven out of every 
cases. Injections of vitamin B-1, t! 
found, eliminated the ailment in | 
tients who had been afflicted by it 
long as 20 years. 

@ The “sculptor of life” (see col. | 
was asserted by Drs. Burr and Nor- 
thrup of Yale University, New Hav: 
Conn., to be an electrical pattern i 
herent in the single cell with whi 
life starts. Each type of animal, fr: 
worm to man, they said, has its own 
basic pattern, or “electrical architect.” 
New cells follow the pattern in mu 
the same way that iron particles 
bunch along the line of a magne! 
current. The recording of infinit: 
mal variations from the pattern, thc) 
suggested, might make it possibl: 
detect cancer and other human 
much sooner than they can be dicxs- 


nosed by present methods. 
Se nee 


Briefs 


@ An unusual experiment to find ou! 
whether malaria can be transmitted 
from mothers to their children was | 
ported by Dr. P. B. Russell, Jr., of th: 
University of Tennessee in Knoxvi!l':. 
He and co-workers have inoculated 5! 
pregnant women with quartan 
laria. The women have _ syphilis, 
which has been treated successfu!!) 
with malarial fever. Thus far, thr 
have had babies; none of the offsprins 
had malaria, but all had syphilis. 


tall- 


@ An ocean chasm in which the 
est mountain could be buried was (|!s- 
covered by Navy hydrographers (u'- 
ing recent fleet maneuvers near Puerto 
Rico. It is about 5.7 miles in dept: 
deepest hole yet found in the Atlantic, 
it comes within a few hundred feet of 
being as deep as record chasms in tl 
Pacific. 

en 
DO PILES ENDANGER HEALTH’? 


Read an enlightening book offered tree 
by McCleary Clinic, 1882 Elms Blvd., © 


celsior Springs, Mo. Write today.—¢’: 
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| B-1, they 9 Archbishop of New York by Pope Pius 
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Henderson to SEC 


Among the New Deal’s behind-the- 
scenes advisers, probably none has 
held more numerous, varied or impor- 
tant jobs than a short, burly econo- 
mist named Leon Henderson. 


New Jersey born, a Swarthmore 
College graduate, a teacher of eco- 
nomics, he joined the Administration 
in 1934 as consumer’s counsel of the 
NRA after serving nine years as di- 
rector of the Russell Sage Foundation’s 
consumer credit research. Within a 
short time, he was named head of the 
NRA’s planning division. When the 
Supreme Court ruled that venture un- 
constitutional, he became economic 
adviser to former WPA Administrator 
Harry Hopkins. Since the Temporary 
National Economic Committee started 
its tremendous investigation of the 
American business structure, he has 
helped Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming guide its efforts as execu- 
tive secretary. 

Last week, at 44, the affable, talka- 
tive Henderson had a new and even 
more important job. President Roose- 
velt named him as a member of the 
powerful and respected Securities and 
Exchange Commission—which regu- 
lates the financial markets—to fill a 
vacancy left by the appointment of 
former SEC Chairman William O. 
Douglas to the Supreme Court. 


The appointment made “left-wing” 
New Dealers, who had backed Hen- 
derson for the commissionership, hap- 
py. Henderson is one of them. He 
has continually favored huge “pump- 
priming” expenditures, Federal laws 
to prevent excessive price increases, 
and legislation (such as the wage-hour 
law) to boost the purchasing power 
of low-income groups. 

New Dealers also honor Henderson 
as an economic prophet. Chiefly re- 
sponsible for his fame in this regard 
is the fact that he called the turn of 
the 1937 recession a year before it 
started. Moreover, like many of them, 
he voluntarily associates himself with 
liberal causes. Before Francisco Fran- 
co conquered Spain, he helped orga- 
nize support for the Spanish Loyalists. 

Generally friendly, Henderson has 
been known to lose his temper. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, when humorist Doro- 
thy Parker appeared at his home to 
address a small audience in behalf,of 
Republican Spain, he threw out bodily 
a news photographer who had snap- 
ped a picture of her against his wishes. 
Most of the time, however, he lives a 
quiet life with his wife and three 
children. 

Despite Henderson’s identification 
with the “spend-for-recovery” school 
within the Administration, and despite 
the financial community’s wariness of 
him for that reason, most guesses last 
week were that he would be confirmed 
by the Senate. Few supposed, how- 
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Prophet Henderson Is Not Without Honor 


ever, that the other four commission- 
ers would select him as their chair- 
man. Rumors were that the chairman- 
Ship would go to 50-year-old SEC 
commissioner Jerome Frank, one of 
the original New Deal “brain trusters.” 


Western Union Revolt 


In theory, American corporations 
are owned by their stockholders. In 


fact, most stockholders do nothing 
whatever about running “their” com- 
panies. Content to leave such com- 
plex problems to men who presuma- 
bly can handle them, the average 
stockholder knows nothing about cor- 
porate financing or operation, and 
cares less. 

Normally, only one thing short of 
actual fraud will sting stockholders 
into revolt against management—loss- 
es. Last week, the Western Union 
Telegraph Company was wiping its 
corporate brow after beating down the 
most violent stockholders’ revolt in 
its 83-year history. Signal for the up- 
rising was the report of a 1938 loss of 
$1,637,000. 

When officers of the company open- 
ed the annual meeting at Western 
Union’s New York City headquarters, 
trouble was plainly afoot. Crammed 
into the assembly room were nearly 
300 stockholders—more than had ever 
before attended. Among them sat a 
New York ribbon manufacturer named 
Arthur C. Flatto, who, as the owner 
of 1,350 shares of Western Union stock, 
had spent several months and more 
than $4,000 of his own money trying 
to convince stockholders that the 
management had “failed to function 
properly in producing profits.” 

Nervously, president Roy B. White 
began to read the annual report. In 
vain he argued that operating revenues 
last year were $8,700,000 above the low 
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of 1932, that every possible economy 
had been made, that the net detici 
was due to “circumstances beyond the 
management’s control” — increas: 
taxes, government regulation and w., 
scares. From all sides of the crow(;;| 
room, as White finished speaking, F}.:- 
to’s friends shouted demands a): 
questions. After many hectic minul:s. 
White pleaded with the stockholde;ys 
that “it is not my report, but the co; 
pany’s.” Boos filled the air: 

“You got paid for signing it!” 

“Who’s the president?” 

The final show-down, however, cany 
not in heckling or debate, but in count- 
ing stockholders’ votes for 21 company 
directors. Flatto, denied “minori\, 
representation” under the by-laws, en- 
tered a complete slate against that of 
the management. So many proxies 
were filed that it took a full week ty 
tabulate them. Finally, the officers 
announced the result—of Western 
Union’s 1,045,277 outstanding shares 
531,812 had been voted, and the Flatto 
group got 181,190, or 34 per cent 

Undismayed by defeat, Flatto de- 
clared that “our committee will carry 
on its fight for representation on the 
board this year, next year and in the 
years to come.” 

ee 


Briefs 


@ Federal, state and local taxes 
took 22 cents of every dollar earned 
in the U. S. last year, according to a 
new survey by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. The $13,700).,- 
000,000 collected by government, the 
Board said, was the largest chunk of 
the national income ever paid in taxes, 
The previous high, in 1937, was 17.7 
cents per dollar. 


q First test-tube of the Agriculture 
Department’s scrip-for-food experi- 
ment (PATHFINDER, March 25) will 
be Rochester, N. Y. There this month, 


_some 5,500 relief families may take a 


portion of their income in orange 
stamps exchangeable for food. Those 
who do will get in addition free blu 
stamps good for certain foods desig- 
nated as surpluses. Grocers will re- 
deem all stamps for cash at govern- 
ment offices. The plan is designed to 
fatten relief larders, increase grocers’ 
trade and relieve farm surpluses. 


@ Coincidence of war scares and 
poor crop prospects abroad may ben 
fit American wheat farmers, a surv¢) 
by the Wall Street Journal indicated 
last week. U. S. and Canadian ship- 
pers are already supplying one-third 
of weekly world wheat and flour ship- 
ments, it was said, and continued (e- 
mand by nations storing surpluses for 
war-time use might push American 
exports well above last year’s 2\)\)- 
000,000 bushels. 


q “Educational orders” for $2,()()0),- 
000 worth of gas masks, guns ald 
shells were placed by the War )¢- 
partment last week with six American 
companies. The Department called |! 
“a modest introduction” to a $34.5") 
000 program of schooling U, S. firms 
in munitions manufacture, 
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EDUCATION 





Sex Statistics 


For months, Ellsworth B. Buck, vice 
president of New York City’s Board of 
Education, has been campaigning for 
sex education in the city’s public 
schools on the ground that such in- 
struction would decrease sex delin- 
quency among students. Last Febru- 
ary, he published a batch of statistics 
on the city situation, showing a 
“shocking” number of _ illegitimate 
births, rapes and social diseases among 
children of school age. 

Last week, to fortify his arguments, 
Buck had come forth with some new 
statistics on the problem, this time on 
a national scale. Devoted largely to 
illegitimacy, the survey included such 
findings as these: 

Of the approximately 40 children in 
every 1,000 born out of wedlock, al- 
most half have mothers between 15 
and 19 years old. Moreover, about 
1,800 illegitimate children a year, or 5 
per cent of the total, are born to child 
mothers of 10 to 14 years. 

The proportion of illegitimate to 
legitimate births is greater in the 
south than in the north. Richmond, 
Va., leads with 97.49 out of every 1,000 
births being illegitimate, while Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., is lowest, with only 7.42 out 
of every 1,000 being illegitimate. Other 
low ones: Bridgeport, Conn., 8.7; Salt 
Lake City, Utah, 10.59; Paterson, N. J., 
12.13; New York City, 12.67. 

In the last four years there has been 
a decided increase in illegitimacy in 
cities over 10,000 and a slight decrease 
in towns of 2,500 to 10,000. 

For these conditions, Buck held par- 
ents responsible, because “parents re- 
fuse er are unequipped” to warn their 
children of the pitfalls of sex. Ac- 
cordingly, he urged that all public 
schools take over the job of sex edu- 
cation as a part of the curriculum. 





Duke’s Centennial 


At Duke University last week, dele- 
gates from 400 American and foreign 
colleges and universities gathered for 
| special three-day celebration, mark- 
ing the Durham, N. C., school’s 100th 
anniversary. There, under a hot sun 
ind cloudless sky,+ they heard such 
speakers as Dr. Eduard Benes, former 
president of Czechoslovakia, and Dr. 
Harold W. Dodds, president of Prince- 
ton University, discuss world affairs. 
in addition, they stared with interest 
it a lanky, square-jawed young wom- 
an clad in cap and gown, 

The woman was Doris Duke Crom- 
well, famous heiress of the Duke to- 
bacco fortune. What made her inter- 

ting was not her scholastic attain- 

ent, but the fact that she was pres- 
it representing the Duke family. 





Luck alone was not responsible for the fine 

To find a week-end when the weather would 
bably be bright, Duke authorities had pored over 
her reports of the last 20 years. 
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A Rumor Centered about Mrs. Cromwell 


Duke millions built Duke university. 

Duke’s 100-year-old roots go back 
to a group of Quakers and Methodists 
in Randolph County, N. C., who 
built a one-teacher log school called 
Union Institute. In 1852, it became 
Normal Institute, the first teacher- 
training college in North Carolina. In 
1859, under Methodist patronage, the 
name was changed to Trinity College. 

Meanwhile, in Durham, 80 miles 
away, a pioneer tobacco manufacturer 
named Washington Duke was making 
himself rich. Learning that Trinity 
authorities wanted to move the school 
to Durham, he made it possible in 1892 
with a gift of $85,000. 

That was the first Duke contribution 
to the institution. Since then, there 
have been many, the most important 
coming in 1924. James Buchanan 
Duke, Washington’s youngest son, who 
founded the American Tobacco Com- 
pany in 1889, established the famous 
$40,000,000 Duke Endowment. The 
major portion of this went to Trinity. 

As a result of that gift, Trinity was 
immediately renamed Duke Universi- 
ty. As another result, Duke today is 
known as “the Harvard of the South.” 
With an endowment of more than 
$30,000,000, it is the tenth richest uni- 
versity in the nation. It has 50 build- 
ings on two campuses, a mile and a 
half apart. Duke Hospital is the 
largest general hospital in the south, 
and the university library, with more 
than half a million books, is the sec- 
ond largest in the south. It has an 
enrollment of 3,500 students from 44 
states and 14 foreign countries, and 
386 full-time teachers, 

As the centennial celebration ended 
last week, Duke students were excit- 
edly discussing a rumor that Doris 
Duke Cromwell herself would con- 
tribute another $10,000,000 to the uni- 
versity this year. But, publicly, Mrs. 
Cromwell said nothing. 
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Thousands say the new Audiphone= 
made by Bell Telephone makers—helps them hear 
clearly in group conversation, at greater distances, 
in any position. Your dealer will recommend the 
Audiphone—with air or bone conduction receiver 
—that best meets your needs, 
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Magazine Prices 





Money saved is money made, and you can 
really save by ordering your magazines 
through PATHFINDER. We can often save 
you as much as 50 per cent. If the maga- 
zines you want are not offered below, ask 
for our special money saving price. 


$1.30 
$1.45 
$1.60 
$1.75 
$1.75 
$2.00 


THESE OFFERS EXPIRE JUNE 3, 1939 


Send your order to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CLUB NO. & 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $2.00—You SAVE $0.70 


CLUB NO. 1¢ 

Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Farm Journal, 1 yr. 
Breeder’s Gazette, 1 yr. 
American Poultry Jnl. 1 ‘yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER 52 Issues 

Value $2.50—You SAVE $1.05 


CLUB NO. 18 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


CLUB NO. 20 
MeCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


CLUB NO. 21 
Motion Picture Magazine, 1 yr. 
McCali’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


CLUB NO. 50 
MeCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 


Woman’s World, 1 = 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 




























































EDITORIAL 


This Can’t Be Peace 


REAT BRITAIN is a different land 

today, different from what it was 

as recently as two weeks ago, entirely 

different. Its decision to impose com- 

pulsory military service on its citizens 

was a decision to change its whole 
way of life. 

The fact that it now has conscrip- 
tion means that England has departed 
from a centuries-old tradition of de- 
pending on volunteers for peace-time 
defense. It means that for the next 
three years at least all the young men 
of Britain will be compelled to subor- 
dinate their liberties for six-month 
periods of disciplinary military in- 
struction. It means that farms, facto- 
ries and schools will suffer an extraor- 
dinary dislocation, that the usually 
quiet routine of English life will be 
painfully disrupted, that Britons as a 
whole will be in a state of trying ten- 
sion. 

In effect, by breaking ancient tradi- 
tion, by ordering conscription, Great 
Britain becomes the last of the major 
European powers to mobilize very 
definitely for war. This is a develop- 
ment of the most ominous kind, and 
it is stupid to try to minimize it. With 
the world at large spending no less 
than 18 billion dollars this year on 
arms, with armies everywhere ready 
to march, with the nerves of most na- 
tions at a breaking point, mankind 
today has reached a phase of armed 
truce. There is no peace, and there 
will be none unless statesmen in their 
desperation embrace some such for- 
mula as that suggested recently by 
President Roosevelt. 


There’s Room for Them 


HE Senate Immigration Committee 
has by this time heard virtually 
all there is to be heard for and against 
the Wagner-Rogers proposal to open 
America’s arms to 20,000 German refu- 
gee children in the next two years. 
As most people now know, the Wag- 
ner-Rogers bill is wholly non-partisan, 
wholly humanitarian, wholly a part 
of the American tradition. Under 
it, 20,000 German children aged 14 
and less would be admitted to these 
shores between now and the end of 
1940. They would be children of all 
creeds, Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 
ish, and they would come here with 
their support adequately guaranteed 
by American individuals, families or 
groups of their own religious faith. 
It is not for nothing that the Wag- 


ner-Rogers proposal has the firm back- 
ing of a distinguished non-sectarian 
committee made up, among others, of 
high-ranking members of the Protes- 
tant and Catholic churches. Not for 
nothing has it the backing of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. Not 
for nothing is it supported by such 
personalities as former President Her- 
bert Hoover and former Presidential 
candidate Alf Landon. The number of 
groups and individuals favoring it, 
the roster of names wanting Congress 
to pass it, is long and impressive, and 
for this reason: Those who have stud- 
ied the bill, those who appreciate the 
tragedy of the refugee problem abroad, 
those who understand the meanings 
of immigration and population, fully 
realize that the United States has what 
amounts to a moral obligation to 
make some such gesture. They realize, 
moreover, that the admission of 20,000 
children would in no _ conceivable 
sense upset economic balance in a 
nation of 130,000,000 people, that it 
might indeed be distinctly helpful in- 
stead. 


HE Senate Immigration Committee 

has up to now heard no substan- 
tial argument against what the Wag- 
ner-Rogers bill would authorize. In 
fact, it has heard little more than such 
loose and spiritually deficient criti- 
cism as “charity begins at home.” Oth- 
er of the more important criticisms 
may be cited and dispensed with as 
follows: 

1) There is danger that the 20,000 
German refugee children would be- 
come public charges, swelling relief 
rolls that are staggering enough al- 
ready. The answer to this, however, 
is plain: Under the Wagner-Rogers 
bill, no child would be admitted unless 
his support were first adequately guar- 
anteed by some individual or group. 


2) The 20,000 children would offer 
serious competition in the labor mar- 
ket, taking jobs away from needy 
American workers. The answer: 20,- 
000 children can offer no serious com- 
petition at all; a good part of them will 
be much younger than 14 years of age. 
Labor has nothing to fear; the A. F. 
of L. and the C. I, O. are on record to 
that effect. 

3) Why should we let in German 
children any more than we let in war- 
harried Spanish and Chinese chil- 
dren? The answer: The situation of 
the German refugee child is not com- 
parable to the situation of the Spanish 
or Chinese child. The German refugee 


a Pathfinder 


child has been rendered homeless }), 
the political, religious and racial do. 
trines of the Nazis. Spanish and Ch 

nese children to date have not be 

victimized jin that sense. 

4) The Wagner-Rogers bill woul: 
be a first step toward undermining ou; 
present strict immigration laws. T) 
answer: Our fixed annual immigrati: 
quota at present is less than 154,00 
Last year, alien admissions amounte 
to 68,000, almost 90,000 less than th 
quota. Aliens in America are becom 
ing naturalized citizens faster tha: 
non-citizens are coming in, and th 
addition of 20,000 children woul: 
therefore quite obviously not ru 
counter to the purposes of immigra 
tion laws now in effect. Further, th: 
growth of American population is in 
a Static state, and there is every reaso: 
to believe that the influx of 20,00) 
children would be both economical], 
and socially wholesome. 


5) These children would be torn 
away from their parents because th: 
parents could not come in with them; 
this is cruel. The answer: It is no! 
nearly so cruel as keeping America’ 
doors closed. As Clarence E. Pickett, 
executive secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee, has said: 
“Thousands of parents are willing to 
part from their children” because the 
children are suffering “ghastly mora! 
degradation and actual physical dan 
ger.” 

There are many other answers to 
arguments aimed against the Wagner- 
Rogers bill, and they all add up to 
this: The United States should cooper 
ate with such countries as Great Brit- 
ain and The Netherlands in offering 
refuge to the young and innocent vic- 
tims of Europe’s evil passions. No 
truly Christian spirit can argue other- 
wise. Charity may begin at home, as 
some say, but it does not end there 
Like mercy, it blesses him who gives 
as well as him who takes. We will be 
enriching ourselves spiritually as we!! 
as physically if we let in the children 
now weeping at our doors. 


gq 
Without Naming Names 


ITHOUT mentioning a single li\ 
ing soul, we print here a few 
lines we have just read: 
He says, “My reign is peace,” so slays 
A thousand in the dead of night. 
“Are you all happy now,” he says, 
And those he leaves behind cry “Quite 
He swears he will have no contention 
And sets all nations by the ears; 
He shouts aloud, “No intervention!” 
Invades, and drowns them all in tear 


How singularly apt and timeles 


some things can be. The lines were 
written in 1811 by Walter Savage Lan- 
dor. They were about a man named 
Napoleon. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Of Gavels 


p ARLIAMENTARY rules of order 

are nice things to have, of course, 
but the fact remains that Congress 
-ould get precious little work done 

it weren’t for a good stout gavel. 
The gavels that run the nation, the 
cavels of the Speaker of the House of 
hepresentatives, are made right in 
he Capitol basement, and we know 
the man who makes them. We were 
down talking to him just last week— 


. S. Kenyon of the staff of the Cap- 
| Architect. 
4 machinist the rest of the time, 


Kenyon makes gavels about two weeks 
it of the year, mostly just before the 
pening of a session. He makes them 
< in a string, turning them on a lathe. 

\bout 30 gavels a year go to committee 
chairmen. Speaker Bankhead uses up 
{0 or 50 a session, either giving them 
away to admirers or breaking them in 
the frenzy of calling the House to 
order. Now that a loudspeaker has 
been installed in the Chamber, how- 
ever, Kenyon expects the demand for 
gavels to taper off. 

Gavels used to be made of cross- 
crained birch; now they are made of 
traightgrained maple. Kenyon makes 
no gavels for the Senate. The Vice 
President keeps order with a wooden 
nace, 





Cannon on Procedure 


Vember. I make the point of order 
that the House is not in order. 

Chairman. The point of order is 
well taken. The House will be in 
order The Committee will be in 
order. Gentlemen will be seated ... 
Gentlemen ... will retire to the cloak- 
room. 

Member. Mr. Chairman, 
point of order that the gentleman 


W* WOULD like to think this dia- 
logue came originally out of a 
play by Gertrude Stein, but as a matter 
of fact the author is the gentleman 
vho has been the Democratic Con- 
sressman from Elsberry, Mo., for 14 
ears. He has just turned 60. His 
ame is Clarence Andrew Cannon, and 
he is the Emily Post of the House 
Representatives. 

Without Cannon’s Procedure, which 
entered its third edition with the pres- 
ent session of Congress, speakers 

ouldn’t know what to do with their 
iands and Congressmen would be con- 
tinually out of order. A manual of 
parliamentary law, it is full of stern 
ttle rules such as that members must 
ot insert “laughter” and “applause” 
1 speeches which are printed in The 
ongressional Record but which they 
have delivered only in their imagi- 

ition. According to Cannon, it is all 
sht to tack on to a bill providing for 
canal by one route, an amendment 
ompletely changing the route; but it 
not sportsmanship to amend a bill 


I make the 


*“* * 


f 





International 


The House’s Etiquette Depends on Cannon 


providing for erection of a statue of 
General von Steuben by substituting a 
statue of George Washington. 

Cannon started out teaching history 
at Stephens College, Colmbia, Mo. At 
29 he began practicing law. Even 
before he was first elected to Congress 
in 1923, he had been parliamentarian 
for the House and for Democratic 
state and national conventions. He is 
the “C. C.” who wrote the article on 
Parliamentary Law in the 1929 edition 
of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 

One of the most fascinating rules in 
Cannon’s Procedure is the one forbid- 
ding members to call each other <g 


name. A congressman can rise and 
say meaningly, “The gentleman is a 
7. 7 


*” but if he refers to the gentle- 
man by name, even to fling a compli- 
ment, Cannon will frown and call 
him out of order. 


World Map (Stet) 


ee sy the sad case of the map 
on the Post Office floor. It is a 
map of the world, with the countries 
in blue and green and yellow and 
pink, outlined in granite with bronze 
edgings; a map altogether in keeping 
with the Post Office Department, which 
is so magnificent that even the spit- 
toons are made Jike Grecian urns. 

When the $10,800,000 Post Office De- 
partment building was dedicated in 
1934, Hitler was still a new face and 
Mussolini had not yet begun to defend 
himself against the aggressive Ethi- 
opians. With happy faith, architects 
Delano & Aldrich put aside $20,000 for 
a map on the foyer floor. There it is 
still—Austria and Albania, Czecho- 
slovakia and Ethiopia and Memel. It 
would cost too much to rip it up, and 
it wouldn’t be practical, these days. 
The Post Office is just going to wait, 
hoping that the pounding of feet will 
wear out the frontiers, trusting that 
everyone will understand. 
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NOW yon can relieve your mind. Daily 
thousands of people are disabled from 
accidents, and you never know when 
it will be your turn. But you won't 
rae have to worry—a new RESERVE 

ACCIDENT Policy will aid you—will 
help relieve you and your family of the 
heavy expense of accidents. 


LET RESERVE PAY YOUR BILLS 


YOU RECEIVE 


42 $1000.00 


The RESERVE MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY, oper- 
ating wages estes supervision 
of the Missouri State Insurance 
Department, offers this standard, 
non-assessable policy on which 
full legal reserves have been pro- 

vided. We want to give you the 
°o portunity to examine FREE, 
t New, Low-Cost, Accident 
Policy. It covers you in acci- 
dents while riding in, or driv- 
ing, automobiles or trucks; while 
ri ing in trailers, taxicabs, buses, 
trains or steamships; being 
struck by vehicles on any public 
street, road or highway; being 
injured in fires, windstorms, or 


$100.00 


° ve $100. 00 


pital Expenses 


by lightning; accidents on the 
farm—yes, even an accident 
while riding a bicycle. 


Men, Women, Children Insured 


Yes, Men, Women and Children between the ages of 10 
and 7% are eligible to apply for this New Accident Policy. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION i 


There is no red tape—no medica! examination required—no 
agent will call. 


SEND NO MONEY—Read Policy Now 


To read this wonderful New Policy that gives you such 
pe eed oy mail coupon below. Send for a policy 
and re 





it the moment it arrives. Send no money- ur 
polis » mailed portly for FREE INSPECTION, AIL 
SOUPON NO 


INSPECT POLICY FREE—MAIL COUPON! 


RESERVE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 

501 Fidelity Building Kansas City, Missouri 
Please mail me promptly, without obligation, complete 
information and your Ic-a- -day Accent # Policy for 
FREE INSPECTION. I am in good health, free from 
disease and from any physical or mental disabilities. 
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AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diese! 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. ‘The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 


write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 .Nashville, Teen. 
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Charles A. Lindbergh 


a ies Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
landed his Spirit of St. Louis on 
Le Bourget field near Paris, cheer- 
ing Frenchmen hoisted him to their 
shoulders. He pleaded to be let down 
to stretch his cramped legs, but he 
was unheard. For the flier, it was a 
bad omen. From that moment in May, 
1927, his life was not his own, 

On active Army duty last week, Col. 
Lindbergh arrived in Dayton, O., first 
of some 30 cities he will visit on a 
tour of aeronautical laboratories in 
the United States. He had sailed from 
England to America more like a hunt- 
ed criminal than a hero. In Wash- 
ington, his temporary office in the 
War Department had been barricad- 
ed against newspaper men. 

As it had been when the Soviet 
press accused him of being “a Fascist 
spy” last year, and again when he ac- 
cepted a medal from the German gov- 
ernment, the question on many Amer- 
ican lips was: “What’s the matter with 
Lindbergh?” The simplest answer, 
given by one of his friends, is that he 
has been “badgered, bedeviled, bewild- 
ered and annoyed” beyond endurance. 

Twelve years after he became the 
first man to make a non-stop solo 
flight across the Atlantic, Lindbergh 
is 37. Pictures of him do not show 
him smiling. His eldest son, Charles, 
Jr., was kidnaped and murdered in 
1932. In 1935, when photographers 
crowded a car containing his second 
son, Jon, to the curb and snapped the 
boy’s picture, it was the last straw. 


A NGRY at the press and fright- 
ened by crank letters threatening 
violence on Jon, Lindbergh took his 
wife and child to England in 1935. 
Except for a brief visit in 1937, he and 
his family have stayed abroad. His 
third son, Land, was born in London. 
Lindbergh had no idea what would 
happen after his Atlantic flight, but 
to him the project represented the cul- 
mination of a dream rather than the 
beginning of a nightmare. The only 
child of the late Representative 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh of Min- 
nesota, he left the University of Wis- 
consin in his sophomore year for a 
Nebraska flying school. 

Flying does not develop social but- 
terflies. Even his early companions 
during his barnstorming days admit 
that they never learned to know Lind- 
bergh. He had a strange fondness for 
practical jokes, but otherwise was 
quiet and undemonstrative. Not a 
natural-born flier, “Slim” Lindbergh 
became a good one by being methodical 
and painstakingly careful. Before his 
transatlantic flight, he practiced stay- 
ing awake all night in his St. Louis 
boarding house. 

If he could get to Paris, Lindbergh 
knew, he would receive the $25,000 
Orteig prize. Before he left St. Louis, 


International 


Lindbergh’s Pictures Do Not Show a Smile 


he spoke of accepting vaudeville offers 
on his return, But he was totally un- 


prepared for what actually happened. 


N reaching Le Bourget, Lindbergh 

was feted by France and was 
the guest of royalty in Belgium and 
England. The U. S. Army promoted 
him from a captaincy to a colonelcy 
in the reserve corps; the Navy brought 
him home in a cruiser. In New York, 
4,000,000 people greeted him. 

A movie company offered “the lone 
eagle” a $3,000,000 contract. Four 
New York business men, anxious to 
keep the career of “this great boy” as 
free from commercial taint as Lin- 
coln’s, offered him $1,000,000 to re- 
tire. Acting mainly on his own good 
instinct, Lindbergh accepted no offers 
until one came from the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Foundation for the Promotion 
of Aeronautics. 

For the Foundation, Lindbergh made 
a 75-city tour. Met everywhere by 
crushing mobs, he began to dislike 
them intensely. Nevertheless, on the 
invitation of the Mexican government, 
he flew to Mexico City, and later made 
a tour of Central America, When the 
Panama-U, S. service was begun, he 
carried the mail on several flights. 

In 1929, he became technical adviser 
to Pan-American Airways and to the 
Transcontinental Air Transport Cor- 
poration (now Transcontinental and 
Western Air). When the T. A. T. 
began its cross-country service in 
1930, Lindbergh flew the first plane. 

But while he courted publicity for 
aviation, Lindbergh tried to preserve 
the privacy of his own life. Like oil and 
water, the two objectives did not mix. 

Adoring laundresses stole his shirts 
as souvenirs. Tradesmen would not 
cash his checks because they preferred 
to treasure his signature. He could 
not appear on the streets without 
being mobbed. For more than four 
years, he did not dare to enter a 


Pathfinder 


theater. When he finally ventured {, 
eat in a New York hotel, he was 
interrupted by a woman who wanted 
to know whether that last bite was 
“green beans or green peas.” 


In Mexico City, Lindbergh had met 
and fallen in love with young Anne 
Spencer Morrow, daughter of the 
American Ambassador. He married 
her in the Morrow home in Engle- 
wood, N. J., in 1929, when she was 21: 
when he and his bride honeymoone: 
on a motor launch, they were follow «| 
by reporters in boats who shoute:: 
“Come on up, Lindbergh, and let’s gut 
a picture of you!” 

Today, Lindbergh has at last found 
the privacy he wants, Last week, hi: 
wife and sons were en route to Ame: 
ice, but they will leave again to eo 
home to a small castle on the barren 


. rocks of Illiec, an island off the coas! 


of Brittany, France. Illiec is within 
hallooing distance of St. Gildas, an- 
other island where Dr. Alexis Carre!! 
of the Rockefeller Institute lives. 


ARRELL is the closest of Lind- 

bergh’s few friends. The flier met 
him in New York in 1930, and volun- 
teered to design for him a perfusion 
pump which would keep animal or- 
gans alive indefinitely. In 1931, the 
famous “glass heart” was first an- 
nounced, and the scientist and the 
aviator have continued to work to- 
gether to perfect it. 

Lindbergh is deeply interested in 
science; it is one of the two subjects 
on which he talks volubly. The other 
is aviation, and above everything, 
Lindbergh is still a flier. Undoubted- 
ly, it was his flight more than any 
other single thing which turned avia- 
tion from a private hobby into a mode 
of public travel. 

With his wife acting as eo-pilot and 
radio operator, Lindbergh has flown 
over five continénts. From these jour- 
neys, Mrs. Lindbergh has written two 
charming books: North to the Orient 
and Listen! the Wind. Lindbergh him- 
self has inspected airplane factories in 
nearly every important country. 

In 1930, Lindbergh’s fortune was 
estimated at $1,500,000, chiefly in the 
form of aviation stock given him by) 
T. A. T. and Pan-American, and in 
income from newspaper and magazin 
writing. But although he is wealthy, 
the flier lives like a hermit. 

It is difficult to persuade Lindberg! 
to see strangers, or even acquaintances. 
Though the press has not endeared 
itself to Lindbergh, it is no exaggera 
tion to say that he has not endeared 
himself to the press. He has snubbed 
reporters, berated them, made their 
jobs extremely difficult. Some have 
retaliated by calling him a “bitter, 
self-exiled, cantankerous recluse.” 

These words are perhaps too strong. 
There is no doubt that the one-time 
“lone eagle” is now a sadder and even 
an eccentric individual, but he chose 
neither his exile nor his eccentricity. 
More than anything in the world, s:) 
his friends, he would like to come back 
to the United States and live like an 
ordinary human being who never flew 
across the Atlantic at all. 
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NAMES 





When 1,000 women in London, Eng., 
swept across a railroad platform last 


veek to see Hollywood actor 
TRACY, they 
world-famous 
inductor ARTURO TOSCANINI, 
ompanying 
but knocked him down. 


CER 
ecognize 


holiday, 


the 


Tracy on 


SPEN- 


not only failed to 


Italian 
ac- 
a European 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, famous 


Irish wit 
the vice 


and 
presidency 


playwright, 
of the 


accepted 
Volun- 


tary Euthanasia Legalization Society, 


a London 


organization 


approving 


mercy killings” for those suffering in- 


curable disease. 


Shaw warned, how- 


ver, that although he was 82 and “in 
y dotage,” 


Shaw: 


there was 





“not the slight- 


“Not the Slightest Hope” 


t hope for humankind that I shall 
practice euthanasia myself.” 


One of Hollywood’s two remaining 


bachelor 


arried the 


stars, 


TYRONE 
French actress 


POWER, 
ANNA- 


BELLA, whose real name was reveal- 
ed as Suzanne Charpentier, at Bel-Air, 
Calif. It was the first marriage for 


24-year-old Power, 

ride, who gave her age as 25. 
bachelor ranks 
vas ROBERT TAYLOR. 


lone in 


Walking calmly 
home of LILY PONS, opera and 


onn.,, 


the 


stardom’s 


into 


third for his 
Left 


the Norwalk, 


ovie star, late one night last week, 


\rthur Casper announced he was 


“one 


of Lily’s public” and had come from 


California 


to visit her. 


The singer’s 


other told him Miss Pons was mar- 
ed and in New York, but Casper, un- 


smayed, sat down to wait. 
servant called police, 
off,-but not before he called 
“Tell Lily I’m sorry I missed 


isper 


* . * 


Finally 
who bustled 


\fter 31 years of self-imposed exile 
Europe, the Idaho-born poet EZRA 


OUND landed 


in New York City. 


raising Fascist Italy, his most recent 


me, as “the seat of culture in the 


Occident,” he said he had come to 
market some of his new poems and 
“to see what American people have 
to tell me.” 


. + . 


In Budapest, Hungary, it was an- 
nounced that former KING ZOG and 
QUEEN GERALDINE of Albania, with 
their infant son SKANDER—all now 
in Greece—might make their future 
home in the United States. But if 
they do, it was said, Geraldine will 
not seek a movie career nor will Zog 
lecture. 





* * . 


In an interview, ALFRED E. SMITH 
of New York City, Democratic candi- 
date for President in 1928, expressed 
doubt that any of the prospective Re- 
publican and Democratic candidates 
for President in 1940, including PRES- 
IDENT ROOSEVELT, were qualified 





International 


Smith: “Nothing about Those Suggested” 
for the job. “There is nothing about 
those suggested,” said he, “to get very 
enthusiastic about.” 

To succeed 62-year-old Sir RONALD 
LINDSAY, British Ambassador to the 
United States who is retiring because 
of age this summer, the British gov- 
ernment named 57-year-old PHILIP 
HENRY KERR, MARQUESS OF LO- 
THIAN. Formerly pro-German, the 
Marquess, one of the wealthiest men 
in England, has recently backed the 
“stop Hitler” movement, and believes 
Britain and the United States should 
police the world. 


” 











Why should we be hard up, 
debt-ridden, worried or dis- 

tressed? In this world there “—__ 

is plenty for all if we will only use the 


Fundamental Law of Increase, the law 
that tells you how to have your share of 
| the good things of life. Send for FREE 
inspiring book that tells you about using 
this law as a way to success. Your name 
on @ penny postcard will bring your 


copy FREE! 
INCOME BUILDERS, Dept. S6E 
152 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Hlow to Handle Firearms 


P 
New Marlin booklet packed 
} with useful information on 

{ FREE: complete with dia- 
A grams and photos to improve 


marksmanship. FREE AT DEALERS or sent 
postpaid for 6¢ stamps Get your py tuday! 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 


30 Willow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





WE don’t say you'll lick your weight in wild- 
cats, BUT— if constipation has you down—try 
FEEN-A-MINT, that delicious chewing gum way 


to relief. Easy. Pleasant. Different. So effective ! 
All you do is chew it to get its wonderful bene- 
fits. No wonder folks exclaim: “It seems just 
like magic!’ Used by millions, young and old. 


Why not try FEEN-A-MINT in your family? 


FEEN-A-MINT ser,isee 


YOUR FAVORITE 
CHEWING GUMI 
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ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS 


FOR PUBLICATION AND RADIO 
| and for submission to motion 
picture, record and transcrip- 


| tion markets. 


Westmere Music Corporation, Dept. 36F, Portiand, Ore. 
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MOVIE WORLD 
You'll Be Seeing 


Back Door to Heaven (Paramount): 
Too stern critics could pick this film 
to pieces, for it is technically, factual- 
ly and dramatically imperfect. Yet it 
deserves credit for telling a personal 
and sociological tragedy quite simply 
and at times, with great effect. The 
story is about what happens to mem- 
bers of a small town graduating class, 
and centers on the boy from the wrong 
side of the tracks. A trifling theft 
sends him to the reformatory, and 
from there he goes by stages to the 
death house, a victim of society. Two 
performances stand out—that of Jim- 
mie Lydon as the boy and of Wallace 
Ford, as the boy grown-up. 


The Hardys Ride High (M-G-M): By 
this time, audiences know they can 
expect good family entertainment 
from a picture in the Hardy series. 
This one is no exception. While the 
family lives lavishly in Detroit on 
what it thinks is a $2,000,000 inheri- 
tance, Mickey Rooney dominates the 
comic proceedings and as usual, re- 
quires man-to-man talks with his fa- 
ther (Lewis Stone). The other mem- 


bers of the cast are the same, with the 
addition of good-looking Virginia Grey, 
as Mickey’s chorus girl-friend. 


Code of the Streets (Universal) : The 
“little tough guys” are back in their 
familiar surroundings—the — slums. 
Now, however, they’re helping a de- 
tective (Harry Carey) to prove their 
hero’s innocence; he’s about to die 
for a murder he didn’t commit. The 
bare story isn’t novel or interesting, 
but it has been treated differently 
enough to emerge as satisfying melo- 
drama, 

Winner Take All (20th Century- 
Fox): With Tony Martin as its hero, 
this slap-happy comedy pokes fun at 
the traditional prizefighting story. 
Martin starts out as a cowboy, ends up 
a boxing champion. Slim Summer- 
ville and Henry Armeta_ provide 
laughs and Gloria Stuart, romance. 


The Lady’s from Kentucky (Para- 
mount): Horse racing, of course, is 
the theme of this so-so drama. Ellen 
Drew and George Raft conflict over 
methods of treating race horses, but 
she reforms him. Romance follows. 

Romance of the Redwoods (Colum- 
bia): Charles Bickford, the classic bad 
man, is a hero in this “elemental” ro- 
mance. Jean Parker is the gal, and a 
forest fire is the villain. It’s complete- 
ly stereotyped. 

Calling Dr. Kildare (M-G-M): This 
story of an interne’s struggles to be a 
real doctor is nearly as good as its 
predecessor, “Young Dr. Kildare.” Lew 
Ayres is again the young medic harass- 
ed by the well-meant fault-finding of 


Ayres: Signs Point to Another Story 


his superior (Lionel Barrymore). Out 
on his own, Ayres gets mixed up in a 
murder, but is saved from consequenc- 
es by the old doc’s wire pulling and 
advice. Signs point to another Kildare 
story in the future. 

Women in the Wind (Warner Bros.): 
Kay Francis’ last picture has been an- 
nounced again and again, but here’s 
another one just the same. Kay should 
have rested on her laurels for this 
plot—the Powder Puff Derby, etc.— 
is barely distinguishable from that of 
“Tailspin,’ which was none too good 
in its own right. 

— So 


Flickers 


@ Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. has given 
his entire film collection to the Film 
Library of the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York City. It includes all 
the Fairbanks pictures, from “The 
Lamb” (1915) to “Mr. Robinson Cru- 
soe” (1932). It will constitute the 
largest single film shipment ever made 
—2,700,000 feet of film weighing 13 
tons, 


gq When the motion picture classic, 
“Birth of a Nation,” was first released 
25 years ago, Denver passed an ordi- 
nance against it on the ground that it 
bred race prejudice. Last week, its re- 
turn for six showings in that city re- 
vived the old ordinance against a local 
theater manager; he was sentenced to 
120 days in prison and fined $1,400, 


q@ The censors really mean business 
in England. Last week, the British 
Board of Film Censors formally an- 
nounced that pictures banned from 
public view could not be shown to the 
press either. Press showings of the 
censored anti-Nazi film, “Professor 
Mamlock,” brought about the ruling. 


q Two important productions have 
been announced by independent pro- 
ducers. Boris Morros, French pro- 
ducer is making an English version of 
Jules Verne’s novel, “Around the 
World in Eighty Days.” Al Rosen will 
do a picture over which Hollywood 
has been dawdling for five years: “The 
Mad Dog of Europe,” i.e., Hitler. 
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ON THE AIR 


Radio in the Galleries 


For more than a century, news. 
papermen have jealously restricted ad- 
mission to the press galleries of the 
U. S. Senate and House to bona fide 
representatives of daily papers. Las: 
week, for the first time, the press had 
lost its monopoly on the prized galle: 
seats. The interloper was its grea! 
est rival—radio. 

Ever since 1933, when the Columbia 
Broadcasting System first applied f., 
admission to the galleries, the Stani- 
ing Committee of Correspondents hai 
excluded radio men. Last week, ov: 
the Committee’s vehement protests, 
Congress passed resolutions givin, 
radio equal news-gathering privileges 
with dailies and press associations 
Reserved gallery space and a privat: 
ante-room were authorized. Radio 
microphones have not, however, been 
admitted to either chamber. 

Leader of radio’s successful fig! 
against the entrenched newspaper cor 
respondents was six-foot, blond Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr., a popular Mutual Broad- 
casting System commentator. A news- 
paper correspondent himself for 13 
years, by the time he entered radio in 
1937 Lewis knew his way around on 
Capitol Hill. When he applied for 
gallery privileges last January, he ex- 
pected the newspapermen to refuse 
and they did, but quietly he appealed 
to the Rules Committees of both House 
and Senate. 

His case moved rapidly along until 
the House Rules Committee met three 
weeks ago to vote on a resolution 
granting radio press privileges. News- 
paper correspondents got wind of the 
meeting and stormed into the corri- 
dors, pounding on the committee 
room’s doors and demanding to be 
heard. 

They got a hearing next day and, at 
it, cited a 19th century Congressiona! 
resolution as grounds for restricting 
gallery privileges to daily newspapers. 
They argued in vain, for the committee 
reported the resolution favorably and 
the House approved it in short order. 
Last week the Senate passed a simila! 
resolution by acclamation, Lewis and 
a committee of three radio commenta- 
tors went to work on rules to keep 
upstarts out of radio’s new domain. 

en 

. 

Briefs 


q Last week, the NBC Symphony; 
Orchestra inaugurated its first suim- 
mer series of concerts. The hour-long 
Sunday programs (8 to 9 p. m. EDST) 
will continue until the regular Satur- 
day night series resumes next fall. 


@ A government radio program 
Americans All-Immigrants All—last 
week won the annual award of the 
Women’s National Radio Commitice 
as “the most original and informative 
program” of the year. It is presented 
over CBS on Sunday afternoons by the 
U. S, Office of Education. 
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y, ney 

ricted ad. Army Hostesses 

es of th During the World war when U. S. 
bona fide army barracks were filled with home- 
ers. La sick recruits, the War Department 
press had hought up the Army Hostess to cheer 
ed gall: them up. 

its gre Recruited locally from mature wom- 


en who had lived on military reserva- 


Columbia tions, the camp hostess was a sort of 





yplied f welfare worker, social director and 
re Stan : motherly confidante to both enlisted 
lents h f nen and officers. She was gratefully 
eek, ov: © received and was soon to be found in 
protest : every large encampment. 
iS givil Last week, from the War Depart- 
privileg: : ment in Washington came news that 
ociations ' the day of the army hostess is about 
a privat: b over—unless there is another war. Al- 
- Radi though the army is increasing in size, 
ver, be no extra appropriations were asked to 
hire additional hostesses. There are 
ful fig only ten left, and as they resign or 
aper Co = die, their duties will be taken over 
ond Fu ™ by enlisted men. 
al Broad : Of the ten remaining hostesses, one 
A new is in Hawaii, the others stationed at: 
f for 13 ' Fort Adams, R. I.; Governor’s Island, 
| radio i N. Y.; Fort Monroe, Va.; Fort Myer, 
round © = Va.; Fort McPherson, Ga.; Fort Hayes, 
plied fo = Ohio; Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; Fort 
y, he ex » Sill, Okla., and Fort Lewis, Wash. 
io refuse i None of them was a war hostess. Old- 
appealed est in point of service is Mrs. Eliza- 
ith House beth Hazelton at Fort Sam Houston, 
5» appointed in 1920; newest is Mrs. 
png until f Maud C. Allen, at Fort Adams, appoint- 
net three ed in 1930. Some of the women live 
esolution on the reservations, others at their 
‘s. News- ' homes nearby. They get cash salaries 
nd of the » from $1,200 to $1,860 a year and in 
he corri some cases are allowed quarters val- 
ommittes : ued at $15 a month, 
ig to bi ' 
yandat | D. A.R.’s 48th 
ressional § With all the pomp and pageantry 
estricting i that distinguishes it from other femi- 
vyspapers 3 line gatherings, the Continental Con- 
ommitte; f cress of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ably and : ican Revolution came to an end last 
rt order. —} week in Washington. 
a simila \s usual, 4,000 dressed-up delegates 
ewis and ind 334 pages attended the various 
mmenta ocial functions and ceremonies held 
to keep in the Mayflower Hotel and the or- 


omain. ganization’s impressive Constitution 
Hall. As usual, the Daughters passed 
resolutions for strong national de- 


lenses, exclusion of Fascists and Com- 


ymphons unists, suppression of subversive ac- 
rst su tivities within the U. S. To the gen- 
our-| ng eral public, however, the 48th annual 
le EDS! eeting had a significance all its own. 
ar Satur- The question was: would the Marian 
fall. \nderson affair be mentioned? 

-ogran it was, on the second night, by the 
All—last president-general, Mrs. Henry M. Rob- 
d of t! t, Jr. Without mentioning the Negro 
ommmittes ntralto’s name, Mrs. Robert made a 
ormati\ S00-word speech explaining the 
resented ). A. R.’s position throughout the re- 
ns by the it controversy over whether the 







nger should be allowed to sing in 
“onstitution Hall. 


THE NEWS 


The rule under which the refusal 
was made, she said, was adopted seven 
years ago after “unpleasant experi- 
ences,” and was dictated merely by 
“conditions and customs” in the capi- 
tal. “It is not a question,” she said, 
“for the D. A. R. alone to solve.” The 
Daughters cheered her wildly and took 
printed copies of her speech home. 

Mrs. Robert did not even mention 
an incident which to many was the 
outstanding one of the whole Ander- 
son affair—the resignation from the 
D. A. R. of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
But several days later the matter came 
up in a different way. 

One afternoon, 1,723 delgates had 
been received at the White House by 
cabinet wives, presiding in the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Roosevelt. That night, 
the grey-haired president-general] ask- 
ed for a vote of thanks to the First 
Lady for arranging the reception. 








International 


Mrs. Robert Did Not Mention One Incident 


From the floor came an indignant 
voice: “Did she arrange it? Did she 
have anything to do with it?” Upon 
being.assured that Mrs. Roosevelt had 
indeed planned the affair, delegates 
voted “aye,” with only a few grumbles. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, however, had the 
last word. At her regular press con- 
ference last week, she said, in re- 
sponse to questions, that she had ar- 
ranged the D. A. R. reception, along 
with other White House parties, in 
January, a month before she sent in 
her resignation. 

——— 

Briefs 


@ When a girl marries for the first 
time she should wear pure white and 
a veil, for she’ll never have another 
chance to do so, etiquette-wise Emily 
Post’ recently advised prospective 
brides. A white gown for a second 
marriage, she explained, is a distinct 
social error. 


q There are 2,327,000 domestic serv- 
ants in the U, S., the Social Security 
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eDon’t suffer. Now it’s easy to remove those painful 
corns and prevent their coming back. Just do this: 


Put scientific Blue-Jay pad (C) neatly over corn. 
It relieves pain by removing pressure. Special 
Blue-Jay medicated formula (D) gently loosens 
corn sa it can be lifted right out. 


2Simply by avoiding pressure and friction which 
caused your corns you can prevent their coming 
back. Don’t suffer needlessly. Get Blue-Jay Corn 
Plasters today—only 25¢ for 6. 


FREE OFFER: We will be glad to send one Blue- 
Jay absolutely free to anyone who has a corn, to 
prove that it relieves pain and removes the corn. 
Just send your name and address to Bauer & Black, 
Division of The Kendall Co., Dept. C-9, 2500 So. 


DearbornSt.,Chicago, IIL. 
Act quickly before this 
trial offer expires. : 


\wNilry,, 


E >) : 
“oins wid PEP 


If you are peppy and full of fun, men will Invite 
you to dances and parties. 

BUT if you are cross, listless and tired, men 
won't be interested. Men don’t like “quiet” girls. 
When they go to parties they want girls along who 
are full of pep. 

So in case you need a good general tonic, remem- 
ber for three generations one woman has told 
another how to go “smiling thru” with Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. It helps build up 
more physical resistance and thus aids in giving 

ou more p and lessens distress from female 
unctional pt mend 

For free trial bottle tear this out and send with 
name and address to Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine 
Co., 215 Cleveland St., Lynn, Mass 


Pinkham’s is WELL WORTH trying! 
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wash this new way! 


Your iron fairly glides when 
you use this wonderful new 
way to hot starch. You can 
make a pint or gallons in no 
time at all. No waste. No 
cooking. Nothing to add. 
Givesa lovely soft “finish” and 
gleaming freshness. Try it. : 
THANK YOU------------" 
* THE HUBINGERCO., No. 703, Keokuk, Ia. 


1 Your free sample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, 
‘*That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” 


= 
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Board estimates, and more than 90 per 
cent of them are women. More than 
half (1,240,086) are “maids of all 
work.” Women, however, constitute 
only 23 per cent of all gainfully em- 
ployed workers. 


@ The latest fad in Paris is a white 
linen handkerchief, embroidered with 
the black letters, “Vive Roosevelt.” It 
is worn in the breast pocket of wom- 
en’s tailored suits with the letters 
showing. 


FASHIONS | 


/ she 
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STYLE-SPARKLE FOR SUMMER 


9996—Summer favorites among kiddie frocks have 
swing skirts and are easy-to-iron types. This high- 
waisted creation brings two pretty versions. Designed 
for 2 to 10. A 6, puff sleeve dress, requires 1% yards 
35 inch fabric. 

4073—Softly feminine frocks are captivating hearts 
wherever they go. Here is a ae that has a soft 
flare in its skirt, and lovely ruffling on its bodice. 
Designed for 14 to 20, and 32 to 42. A 16 requires 
344 yards 39 inch fabric. 

9975—*‘Slimline” dresses with loose sleeves are espe- 
cially cool and summery in sheer fabrics. This creation 
has soft slip-through tie ends adorning its daintily 
shirred bodice. Designed for 34 to 46. A 36 requires 
3% yards 39 inch fabric. 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and ‘‘special’’ events with the latest 
frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style. 
The price of this book alone is 15c; book and a 
pe together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 

‘ATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


STATUS QUO— 


(Continued from page 4) 


zahs, a conference met at The Hague 
in 1899. It did not lead to disarma- 
ment. It did not prevent the Boer 
war in 1904, or the Russo-Japanese 
war in 1905, or the Italian expedition 
on Libya in 1911, or the Balkan wars 
of 1912 and °13. It did, however, hold 
off a worldwide explosion for 15 years, 
and it created the Permanent Court of 
International Justice—the first perma- 
nent instrument in the history of the 
world set up to adjust disputes by 
international law rather than to re- 
distribute territory won by arms. It 
was the embryo of Woodrow Wilson’s 
vision; the first step to a status quo 
based on cooperation, not force. 

What happened when the explosion 
came is an old story. At Versailles, 
France destroyed the Metternich sys- 
tem once and for all and imposed one 
of her own. Its aim: to maintain the 
power of France and Britain and to 
preserve peace by encircling the pro- 
foundly militarized German nation. 
In vain Woodrow Wilson pleaded that 
“peace forced upon the loser, a victor’s 
terms imposed upon the vanquished 
... would rest... upon quicksand.” 
In vain he prophesied: 


The passions of this world are not 
dead; the rivalries of the world have 
not cooled; they have been rendered 
hotter than ever ... Unless there is 
sureness of combined action before 
wrong is attempted, wrong will be 
attempted just as soon as the most 
ambitious nations can recover from 
the financial stress of war. 


Wilson’s words were smothered by 
the thinking habits of centuries. 
France, despised and encircled by Ger- 
mans since the Napoleonic wars, want- 
ed revenge. 

Austria, one of the six big pre-war 
powers, was chopped down to a frag- 
ment and forbidden to join Germany. 
Three sizeable new French allies— 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia— 
were set up in central Europe to keep 


Pathfinder 


Germany in her place. Bits of Ge: 
many’s north and west borders we 
chipped off and given to Belgium, D: 
mark, and France herself. The wh. 
new map was sanctified by the co, 
nant of the League of Nations. T)! 
United States—the one nation whi: 
by its detached point of view, mi: 
have made the League genuinely 
operative—refused to join, and Gene 
became a mere annex for the Fren: 
and British foreign offices. 


.-- Another Little Fellow 


Now it was France who strutted i: 
the limelight; the French army whos 
pattern all the little nations copie: 
Germany—humiliated, starving ani 
exposed on every frontier—became 
republic, and in time found for herse 
a Louis Napoleon. He was a comi 
little fellow who had gone to jail a: 
written a book, and who had a drea: 
of empire. 

So far, Adolf Hitler has been co: 
siderably more successful in his fo 
eign policy than Napoleon III ev: 
was, but his methods are about th 
same, with modern improvements, H, 
too shouts of his undying devotion | 
peace—and moves like an aggresso 
He too has blundered into antagoni» 
ing England. It may be that he tov 
for the sake of his prestige will plung 
his country head-foremost into a wa! 
for which it is as yet ill prepared 
Probabilities are that it will not be a 
war confined to Europe, for today’s 
world, far more than in Louis Napo! 
eon’s day, is a unit. 

The spectacle of a world war in th: 
making is like a slow-motion movie 
of a dynamited mountain. Bit by bil, 
the status quo crumbles as dictators’ 
troops march into Ethiopia, Austria 
Czecho-Slovakia, Albania. A forgot 
ten boulder, whose name is Spain, de 
taches itself and goes roaring down th 
mountain. A crack appears in Pale: 
tine, a deep fissure in China. 

Naturally, the smallest and weakes! 
go first. In Europe, three countries 
have gone already. Over the 17 smal! 
nations left on the continent, the muz 
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The Totalitarian Way: Maps Are Changed to the Thud of Marching Feet 
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International 


The Passionately Neutral Swiss Practice Democracy in Its Purest Form 


zie of a cannon unmistakably looms. 

Most of these small powers fall 
logically into two groups: contented 
and ambitious. The Contented Seven 
lie on or near the Atlantic Coast. Five 
of them have overseas possessions and 
one—the Netherlands—owns an em- 
pire of enormous wealth. The sympa- 
thies of all seven are secretly with 
their good friend, customer, and fel- 
low-democracy, Britain, but as his- 
toric neutrals they hope to avoid 
choosing sides. After the capital of 
Norway, they call themselves the Oslo 
Powers: Belgium, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Finland, Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden. 


. « « The Ambitious Six 


The six ambitious small powers of 
Europe lie in central Europe between 
Russia and Germany. All are poor 
countries with primitive living stand- 
irds. All are dictatorships, though 
stonia last year returned to the forms 
of democracy. All are peasant nations 
economically dependent on Germany. 
Their names are Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Greece. 

Four small nations decline to be 
classified: 

Portugal is a country the size of 
Maine, but her tattered colonial em- 
pire includes bits of India, China, 
\frica, an island off Australia and 
scattered islands in the Atlantic. In 
1926 a military coup d’etat dislodged 
the republic and Dr. Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar, an ex-professor of 
economics, became dictator. Though 
Portugal staunchly supported Nation- 
alist Spain during the civil war, she 
is reported to be polishing up an old 
alliance with Britain these days, as 
ltaly’s occupation of Albania proves 
that even friends of the Rome-Berlin 
axis are in danger, if they happen to 
be small friends, 

Turkey, straddling the Dardanelles, 
S territorially a small power in 
Europe, but a big power in Asia Minor. 
By her position between the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean, she is one 
of the most strategically important 
countries on earth. Her trade is chief- 


ly with Germany, her sympathies with 
the stop-Hitler bloc. 

Switzerland, astride the Alps, has 
been since 1291 a free confederation 
run by the purest form of democracy— 
the hand vote and the town meeting. 
Contented rather than ambitious, 
Switzerland nonetheless does not be- 
long to the Oslo group because her 
neutrality is so passionate that she will 
not even line up with other neutrals. 

Liechtenstein, between Switzerland 
and Austria, hardly deserves to be 
called a power at all, except that it 
was mentioned by Roosevelt in the 
list of 31 independent states which he 
asked Hitler and Mussolini not to in- 
vade. Like Andorra (between France 
and Spain), Monaco (on the French 
Riviera), San Merino (completely sur- 
rounded by Italy), and to some extent 
Luxemburg, Liechtenstein is more of 
an historical] curiosity than a factor 
in the status quo. 


. « » Choosing Sides 

Four of the five big powers have 
taken their place; Russia, the fifth, is 
still making up her mind. The middle- 
sized powers are tentatively lined up, 
Yugoslavia and Spain with the Rome- 
Berlin axis, Poland and probably Ru- 
mania with London and Paris. The 
line-up of the little fellows is yet to 
come. The Oslo group will try to 
swim around the war, but may be 
sucked in as Germany reaches out for 
Scandinavian butter and bacon, Jum- 
ber and grain. The centra] European 
group will delay choosing sides as 
long as possible. Hungary has joined 
the axis, however, and Bulgaria is 
making small aggressive noises. 

As the situation stands, Germany and 
Italy are unquestionably poor and 
overcrowded countries. Britain and 
France certainly won their empires 
by methods as tough as those of any 
totalitarian government. A status quo 
that freezes half the habitable globe 
in the hands of two nations does not 
seem worth dying for; nor do the 
little dictatorships now threatened. 

Honesily confused, many Americans 
would like to cry to Europe: “A plague 
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o’ both your houses!” Unfortunately, 
isolation is not easy. America’s most 
elementary instincts of self-preserva- 
tion put her sympathies with the 
status-quo powers, for these are the 
powers that want peace, and peace is 
what America wants. To side with the 
anti-status quo powers would be to 
foster a form of government abhorring 


every liberty that Americans hold 
dear. And yet a status quo glaring 


with inequalities will breed war, even 
if a few nations want peace. 

Like Woodrow Wilson, Franklin 
Roosevelt now appeals to the peoples 
of Europe to “break the bonds of the 
ideas that constrain them to _ per- 
petual warfare.” What, if any, prac- 
tical effect his appeal will have, no 
one can tell, Certainly the program 
he suggests—peaceful revision of the 
status quo by the conference method— 
seems to be Europe’s last slim hope of 
avoiding either war or what Wilson 
called “peace resting upon quicksand.” 





U. S. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a year! 


Railway Mail Clerks—Mail Car- 
riers—Postal Clerks—File Clerks, 
etc.—Write immediately for Free 
32-page book, with list of posi- 
tions we train you for and 
particulars telling how to 
qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-172, Rochester, N.Y. 


7 om Lill AHLAD/ 


EASILY WITHIN YOUR REACH—this 
short, powerful course 














ks positive bel 


and courage. FIRST TIME SOLD AT $1 
Covers Your Work, Finding Yoursell, Cone 
Personality, Selling Y ity, 


4 n 
Inventory, Action. PREPARE URSELF tor 
yous big opportunity. ACT TODAY 


WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


YU HERE wes the source of knowledge 
that made it possible for the ancients 
to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 
. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe MILB. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) California 










shopping around for a 
club that suits you. Get 
your pencil now and 


MAKE UP YOUR 
OWN CLUB 


for One Year $1.60 


Five 


Any 4 in Addition te PATHFINDER 


—Home Friend 
—Home Arts Needlecraft 
—Household M. ne 
—Leghorn Worl 
—Meother’s Home Life 
—Nat’l. Live Stock 
Producer 
—Plymouth Rock Monthly 
—Poultry Magazine 
—Rhode Island Red 
Journal 


—Sucecessful Farming 
—Woman’s World 
X PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


Magazines MUST all f° to one address. No change or 
substitution permitted. Check magazines wanted and 
send this advertisement with remittance to 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—American Fruit Grower 

—American Poultry 
Journal 

—Breeder’s Gazette 

—Capper’s Farmer 

—Cloverleaf American 
Review 

—Country Home 

—Everybody’s Poultry 
Magazine 





Doctor’s Formula For 
itching, Burning Of 


ECZEMA 


Praised From Coast to Coast 


Powerfully soothing liquid Zemo (a tested 
and proven formula) quickly relieves 
even most intense itching soreness. Then 
its 10 different highly effective ingredi- 
ents start right in to help nature promote 
FAST healing. Stainless, invisible—Zemo 
is simply wonderful for Eczema Symp- 
toms, surface pimples, ringworm and 
other annoying skin irritations. 35¢, 60¢, 
$1. One trial convinces! Real severe 
cases may need $1.25 Extra ae ae. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms @ comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (C) I. P. INC. 

KLUTCH CO., Box 2702-E, GLERA, 6 N.Y. 


L : LIV r & Medicine 


Regol contains scientific liver medicines in- 
cluding a very effective comegogee (bile flow 
stimulant). Read all about Regol and its aid to 
Nature in relieving functional disorders of the 
liver and gall bladder, also intestinal indiges- 
tion, bloating, gas, sick headaches, nausea 
and biliousness due to sluggish flow of bile. 


Write for free booklet today. 


CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY 
Floor 2 Old Arcade Cleveland, Ohio 





FALSE TEETH 


yy ty - laboratory es- 

don’t cost you a penny! Scatectoet 
women and men have n delighted with my work. Strictly 
Py pt Well ae, tt ek 60 days atmy 
ris sag yoqneer pearly white genuine porcelain teeth. 
FREE Send name and address for free im ‘ion material, 
wr money-saving prices and full details. Write 
Chicago 


en 1648 Haddon Ave., 


DON’T | FQ DON’T SUFFER 
NEEDLESSLY. Try this 
Wonderful Treatment 
for pile suffering FREE! If you are troubled 


with itching, bleeding or protruding piles, 
write for a FREE sample of Page’s Combination 
Pile Treatment and you may bless the day you read 
this. Write today to the E. R. PAGE COMPANY, 


Dept. 300-D15, Marshall, Michigan. 
SAMPLES OF REMARK- 


FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


STOMACH ULCERS 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: ‘‘I suffered for 10 
years with acid-stomach trou- 
ble. Doctors all told me I had 
ulcers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before 
takin your treatment I 
weigh 143 pounds and could 
eat nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after taking Von's 
Tablets, I weigh 171 pounds, 
can eat almost anything and 
feel perfectly well.”” If you 
suffer from acid indigestion, 
gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other acid stomach 
trouble you, too, should receive quick relief. Send for 
FREE Samples of this wonderful treatment, and details of 
guaranteed trial offer. Valuable Booklet is included. Write 


PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 452-F 
Fox Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


iiertonan 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Penny Puzzle 


Place 10 pennies (buttons or check- 
ers may be substituted) on the table 
in a row. Then take up any one of 
them and place it upon another one, 
but be sure you pass over just two 
other pennies. Repeat this process 
until there is no single -penny left in 
the row. Careful, now, it will stick 
you if you don’t watch out, 

Just in case someone has difficulty 
with it, here’s how: Place the coppers 
in a row and in your mind number 
them from left to right—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Now, in the first move 
place No. 4 upon No. 1. Then place 
No. 7 on No. 3; No. 5 on No. 9; No, 2 
on No. 6; and No. 8 on No. 10, 

Rs oS ee 


Brain Teaser 


In this week’s problem there are two 
trains, one 400 feet long and the other 
200 feet long, traveling on parallel 
tracks. When they travel in opposite 
directions they pass each other in five 
seconds. But when they travel in the 
same direction, the faster train passes 
the.slower in 15 seconds. The question 
is: What is the speed of each train? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—A owned 
seven cows and B five. 
—~——Se- 


Smiles 


Londoner—What is your position on 
the “stop aggression” question? 
Belgrader—Very uncomfortable. 


Medium—tThe spirit of your wife 
wishes to speak with you. What shall 
I say to her? 

Dzudi—Ask her where she put my 
summer underwear, 

Peck—I rushed straight at the big 
brute and knocked him cold. 

Mrs. Peck—Why John! You knock- 
ed a big fellow cold? 

Peck—You forget, dear; I was driv- 
ing the limousine. 


Meek Bather—Are you quite sure there 
are no crocodiles about these islands? 

Native—Yassah. De sharks done scare 
em all away, sah. 








Pathfinder 


Can Lost Hair 
Grow Again? 


Three Day Test Sent Free To 
All Who Write 


Thousands with Lae | scalps beli 
their hair gone forever and beyond help. )\ 
their case may not be hopeless. In ma 
instances hair roots have been proved ; 
dead but dormant and hair is made to g 
again thick and luxuriant. Results that s 
utterly amazing have been produced in th 
sands of cases by Frederick Godfrey, yo 
English research worker. Sworn statem: 
actual photos clearly prove the success of 
process. Mr. Godfrey makes no promises ina 
individual case but will send Free and wit! 
obligation a Test Package and full particula 
of his easily used home process to all \ 
write. You may, if you wish, enclose 10 cs 
for postage and packing. Address FREDER|: 
GODFREY CO., Dept. 175A, Adams, N. Y. 


HERE’S QUICK RELIEF 
For quick relief from it: 

: ing of eczema, rashes, pi 
ples, athlete's foot, 
other externally caus 
skin afflictions, use coolir 
antiseptic, liquid D. D. D. 
PRESCRIPTION. Grease- 
less, stainless, dries fas: 
Stops the most intense 
itching in a hurry.A 35 
trial bottle, at drug store 

WITH proves it—or money bac 


'D.D.D. Phescrintion 


LEARN MORE ABOUT 


ARTHRITIS 


Read this 8,000-word treatise—‘Arthritis 
and Rheumatism”—in plain, everyday lan- 
guage it reveals interesting facts that suff 
ers should know! 

The latest 1939 edition is just off the pr: 
and a free copy will be mailed without obligs 
tion to anyone sending their address prompt\y 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. 
209-F St., Hallowell, Maine. 


ee ee * 


JOnM A WHITE 
Save $$. Deal direct with factory. 
ManyBeautiful LowPrice designs. 
Write for Free Sample, Catalogue. Bitar 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. Bag 
1927- 1927-UPiedmoat Rd..Atisats,.Gs, Rd.,Atlanta,Ga, 


APILES 


W Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. 28 years 
head physician of one of America’s Finest 
ed Clinics, where I have successfully 
ted thousands of cases. Write me 
today for — Trial Offer. Noobligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M. D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with the wrong 
kind of trusses that gouge your flesh—p: 
heavily on hips and spine—enlarge opening 
fail to hold rupture? You need the Clut 
No leg-straps or cutting belts. Automa! 
adjustable pad covers real opening—foll 
every body movement with instant increas 
support in case of strain, Cannot slip whet 
at work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can ! 
worn in bath. Send for amazing FREE b 
“Advice To Ruptured” and details of libera 
truthful 60-day trial offer. Also names 
grateful patrons in your neighborhood. Wri! 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Small Ad—Big Value 


SPECIAL CLUB NO 5. ALL 3 ONLY 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 

Household Magazine, 1 yr. $4.30 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues VALUE $2.00 
Clip this ad and mail with $1.30 to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. © 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


EAR FINE HOSE I SEND without cost with outfit 
while taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Re- 
acement guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs. 

h name and hose size. Wilknit, Desk B-40, 
eenfield, Ohio. 


OTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
~ Sart or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
thfinder, Washington, D. C. 


BABY CHICKS 


ERE’S A BARGAIN: Big, strong, livable electric- 
hnatehed chicks. Bloodtested. Prepaid. White and 
wn Leghorns $6.40 per hundred; White Rocks, 
rred Rocks, White Wyandottes, Reds, Buff Orping- 
, $6.90. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 132, Wellsville, Mo. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
rses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


DIESEL TRAINING 


NEW LOW COST PAYMENT PLAN For Diesel Train- 
g in Northwest. Rush Name to Adcox Trade 
ool, Dept. P, Portland, Oregon. 

MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WANTED—Authors’ manuscripts for immediate mar- 
keting. Mail manuscripts to Revel, 73 West 44, 
York. 


























MEDICAL 
OOD NEWS FOR RHEUMATIC SUFFERERS: ‘‘Ru- 
A Hudson Bay Liniment, Improved internal 
ternal treatment. Marvelous results. Full treat- 
$2.00. Write for free generous sample. Mention 
ine. Indian Chemical Co., Townsend, Montana. 


MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS 


BAKERWELL MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS Guar- 
iteed Quick Relief—For aches, pains, and sluggish- 

caused by excess acid and constipation. A 20 
yn size box, postpaid, $1.00. Baker Hotel Mineral 
ter Company, Mineral Wells, Texas. 


NOVELTIES _ 

MART SMOKERS—send 50c for stainless steel pocket 
tray. Lewis Supply, Manlius, N. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 





INVENTORS: Write immediately for two free books, 

Patent Protection’’ and “Selling an Invention.” 

plain many interesting points to inventors. ‘‘Evi- 

of Invention’”’ form enclosed. Reasonable fees, 

-one years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. Ad- 

: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
rneys, 127-E, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


NVENTORS—Write for new Free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
r the Inventor,’’ and “‘Record of Invention’’ form 
charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. 
ien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent At- 

s, 698-F Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


PHOTO FINISHING 


OUR BETTER PROCESS gives you brilliant, lasting 
prints. Try us on your next roll with 6 or 8 deckle- 
dge prints, 25c. Panel enlargement Coupon FREE. 
Nation,” P-35, 367 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. tr 
HE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 

tinted enlargement, or na reprints, 25c coin. 











prints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
lis, Minn, . 
’ LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 


Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
d Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
lor Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


PROMPT SERVICE—GUARANTEED WORK. Two 

beautiful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, 
ht neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
n Service, Dubuque, Iowa. sts SEF 

IWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 
reful. Film mailers Free. May’s Photo Shop, 

se, Wis. a 

KOLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps- Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
nt Service, Roanoke, Virginia. ee 


.OLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
ervice. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
lored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 




















ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, painted enlargement 
2 Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Janesville Film, 
1, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


OLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. Willards, Box 3535-T, Cleve- 
i, Ohio. p na ae . 
SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mseil to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
om, Wee ee ot oh. - 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. Artcraft, Box 1822-T, Wash- 

Cc. 


ton 


PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
Ogden, Utah. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


ADIES MEN! Send $1.00 original sample Odoroma, 
territory going fast. Red Hot Seller. 100% com- 
ons. Schultz & Edwards Chemical Co., Council 
ffs. Iowa. 
________—sOdSIGN PAINTING me 
PAINT SIGNS IT’S EASY, by my quick practica) 
method for beginners, earn while learning. Instruc- 
ns for $1.00. Emil’s Studio, 107 Fourth Ave., 
ewark, N. J. 
tae = Cll ‘ 
LOOK! Milder, golden smoking or rich ripe _chew- 
ing, four pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 
1, Hazel, Kentucky, 





Teacher—Willie, what can you tell 
us about the intelligence of ants? 

Willie—Well, they can always find 
the place where you go for a picnic. 


Christy—I’m sure there are many 
girls who could make you happier 
than I could. 

Frank—tThat’s just the trouble. They 
could, but they won't. 


HOUSEHOLD 


To Freshen Pillows 


All sleepers like fresh, fluffy pillows. 
But pillows that have been in constant 
use all winter are neither fresh nor 
fluffy, unless given a spring freshen- 
ing. This can be done without re- 
moving the feathers. Simply remove 
the slip and scrub the pillow ticking 
with soap lather. After the whole pil- 
low has been gone over, wipe off the 
lather with a soft cloth wrung out in 
lukewarm water. To get all the soap 
off, change the water several times. 
Then dry the pillow on a clean towel 
or sheet in a warm, sunny place, turn- 
ing and beating it several times while 
drying. 
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. . . 
Raisin Bisque 

A delicious dessert for spring and 
summer days is raisin almond bisque. 
Ingredients needed for this treat are: 
one cup seedless raisins, one cup milk, 
one cup whipping cream, two eggs, 
one-half cup brown sugar, one-half 
cup chopped roasted almonds, two 
tablespoons tapioca, and one teaspoon 
almond extract, 

Soften the raisins by boiling them 
for five minutes in water to cover; 
then drain and cool. Cook the tapioca, 
combined with the milk, in a double 
boiler for about 15 minutes, then 
strain. After beating the eggs, beat in 
the sugar, add the milk strained from 
the tapioca, the chopped almonds, the 
almond extract and the raisins. Final- 
ly, fold in the cream, whipped thick 
but not stiff. Pour mixture into re- 
frigerator pan, place in freezing unit 
and freeze. In homes not equipped 
with mechanical refrigeration, cooks 
can use the hand-operated ice cream 
freezer. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Peppermint sauce makes a dressy 
topping for bread pudding. 


@ To make a fluffy omelet more 
fluffy, use fresh eggs at room tempera- 
ture. 





@ Keep custards cool to avoid food 
poisoning, 


@ Meringue will hold its shape if 
baked in a moderate oven for 20 
minutes, 








___ SONG POEMS WANTED 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building Chicago. = eh » 
ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS Wanted for publication, 
radio. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36E, 
Portland, Ore. 
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don’t WORRY 


Why put up with yearsof ABO 

needless discomfort and 

worry? Try a Brooks 

Automatic Air Cushion. 

This marvelous appli- 

ance permits theopening 

toclose, yet holds reduc- 

ible rupture securely, 

com fortably—day and 

night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads or stiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, 
and proof of results. pondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY  519-¢ State St., Marshall, Mich. 


If you suffer from this obstinate, re 


be KR be on eaten > EMA. 
scaly skin disease, Psoriasis 
which you may believe to be ECZ MA, 
TRIAL try PSORA-DERMA. Keyardless of how 
iscouraged you may be after using other 
Treatment pre arations without success, its results 
ORA-DERMA is a scientific development, per- 
fected by apharmacist. Applied externaily, it is easy to use and will 
not stain your clothing or bedding. It is sold on the basis of satisfac- 
tion in two weeks or money refunded. You risk nothing. On sale in 
Michigan at Cw * Stores. Send for Free liberal! 


UNION LABORATORIES, . P-59, Box 1 
Linwood Station, — DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FREE BOOK EXPLAINS 


“WHY MANY MEN ARE OLD AT 40” 


Getting up nights, pains in the back, nape of neck 
and pelvic area—frequent, painful, or difficult urina- 
tion—fatigue and physical uneasiness—these may be 
the insidious effects of inflammation, congestion and 
inflammatory swelling of an important organ of the 
pelvic area. Our plainly worded book tells all, de- 
scribes symptoms. This book is free to men over 40. 
Send for your copy today 

Thermataid Method, inc., 1627 Franklin Ave., Steubenville, 0. 





may astonish you. 








-THREE POINT-@ 
CTION ROOFLESS 


Feather weight — No Gagging 

Natural Taste — Holds Better. 
Singers, Speakers, like the extra 
tongue room, clearer mouth, All 
forms false teeth—by mail cheap. 
Monthly payments. 60 Day Trial. 
Hod Laboratories, P-7 Hod Williams Bidg., Tampa, Fla. 


TREATMENT mailed 
on free Trial. if 
satisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
me for your treat- 


ment today. 


W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, Sidney, Ohio 


PILES zz: i 


NOW 
APPROVED 50¢ 
Rectal Jelly 31, 
Medicated, clean, 
cruel itching, soreness and pain of many forms of 


positive relief. Stops short that 
piles. Don’t despair, use Rectal Jelly! Geo. Tate, 
Spokane, says: ‘‘I have tried lots of remedies but 
your Jelly beats them all.’’ Untold relief for only 
a dollar bill. 
MELROSE ELDREDGE CO., 29N MELROSE, MASS. 


Mouth 
KJ 

















=5—B Memorial Stones $9 Up 


— Genuine Marble and Granite. Freight paid. 
Lettered. Guaranteed. Erected if desired. 
Pree Catalog and samples. Write now. 


U.S. Marble & Granite Co., A-71, Oneco, Fla. 
ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing urinary ailment frequently resulting in 
DANGEROUS OPERATION. Dr. F. B. Carleton, M. D. 
has discovered a medicine with specific remedial action, 
saving many from operation. Particulars on request. E. 
A. Carleton. 1430 R. L. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. ‘C. 
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CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


| Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


















































Imagine learning to play a song in a half 
hour! That’s how amazingly simple and 
easy piano instruction has been made in a 
really thrilling book of home study which 
The Publishers Book Service now makes 
available for a fraction of what it cost to 
prepare! 


This method of self-instruction is based 
on the proven fact that most of the world’s 
greatest composers—including the immor- 
tal Richard Wagner—were largely self- 
taught! Think of it! , 


And you know what being able to play 
just popular songs on the piano can mean 
to one—not only in self-satisfaction but in 
popularity! Whom do they gather around 
ata party? The piano player! Of course! 


You know yourself what deep emotions 
can be struck by a piano skillfully played! 


Best of all, you'll actually get a lot of 
fun out of learning to play the piano this 
way. For you’re not confined to just a 
lot of tiresome exercises. You’re actually 
encouraged to learn to play well-known 
songs! 


Now! If you’ve been afraid a book 
like this would cost you $10—or even as 
little as $5—prepare yourself for a big 
surprise! Through The Publishers Book 
Service you can get “Self Instruction in 
the Piano,” by George A. Gibbs, Jr., for 
only $1! It’s a fact! So decide now to 
do what you’ve always wanted to do—to 
blossom out in gatherings by your skill 
on the keyboard! Send the coupon below, 
with $1 in cash or money order. Don’t de- 
lay! Tear the coupon out and mail it now! 


Partial Contents 


Fundamental chords 
Note values 
Harmonizing scales 
Finger numbers 
Arpeggio style 


Photos of chords built 
on every tone 


Symbol chart 
Correct hand position 
Waltz or %4 
Chord charts 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


2414 DOUGLAS STREET, N.E., 








PTT 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SEND IN THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY! 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid—a cop) 
of SELF INSTRUCTION IN THE PIANO by George A. Gibbs, Jr. 





